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ti oeyah.. ETWEEN our United 

ee States and our Pan- 
ama Canal Zone lies 
a narrow stretch of 
country which has 
ever been the de- 
spair of American 
diplomacy. | What 
the Balkans are to 
the great powers of Europe, Central 
America is to Uncle Sam. 

Like the turbulent Balkan States, the 
so-called republics of Central America 
are the chosen stamping grounds of mili- 
tary and financial adventurers, soldiers of 
fortune, war correspondents and dis- 
gruntled diplomats. As in the Balkans, 
too, long-smoldering aspirations toward 
national unity have too often been made 
an excuse for wanton bloodshed and tur- 
moil ; but there the parallel ends. 

The little Balkan States, troublesome 
as they have sometimes proved, for the 





last thirty years have been kept in strong 
check by Europe, while the Central 
American “republics” until very lately 
have been allowed to misbehave to their 
hearts’ content. The Balkan countries 
are poor and unproductive; whereas 
Central America is incomparably rich in 
all manner of natural resources. Again, 
the Slavs of the Balkan regions have 
shown themselves capable in some meas- 
ure of racial gratitude toward those who 
have protected them in the past; but 
Central Americans, judging them by 
their actions, appear utterly incapable of 
such finer sentiments. In short, Central 
America, which was described by Hum- 
boldt as the “Paradise of the New 
World,” from every other point of view 
has become one of those countries where 
“every prospect pleases, but only man is 
vile.” 

These unpleasant truths have been 
brought to the attention of the world 
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anew during the last few months. 
James G. Blaine’s and Elihu Root’s 
dreams of Pan-American bonds of peace 
throughout the Western hemisphere un- 
der the zgis of our Monroe Doctrine, 
appear as far from realization as ever. 

Only lately General Zelaya, the mili- 
tary dictator of Nicaragua, was mobiliz- 
ing his tatterdemalion hordes against his 
neighbors, Salvador and Costa Rica. 
This move was met by Estrada Cabrera, 
the Guatemalan usurper, by the massing 
of his barefooted troops on the frontiers 
of Salvador and Honduras. When our 
American representatives in those coun- 
tries tried to make peace between the hos- 
tile factions, their attempts at mediation 
were flouted, their diplomatic despatches 
were opened and mutilated, and insult 
was added to injury until our minister 
and chargé d’affaires had to be with- 
drawn from Nicaragua, while our min- 
ister and consul-general in Guatemala 
are in a constant state of conflict with 
the self-constituted ruler of that country. 

Lest any American should think that 
Uncle Sam’s efforts at peaceful mediation 
between those countries is an act of 
officious meddling, let it be remembered 
that only two years ago all these Central 
American States, at a so-called peace con- 
ference in Washington, not only solemn- 
ly agreed to keep the peace, but practical- 
ly implored their nearest neighbors— 
Mexico and our United States—to act 
as guarantors of these latest pledges of 
peace. 

As soon as Uncle Sam, however, un- 
dertook to._make good these pledges his 
first efforts in this direction were rudely 
repulsed. 

Not the least remarkable thing about 


’ 


this is the fact that Central America in 
general, and Nicaragua as well as Guate- 
mala in particular, are in every possible 
way deeply beholden to Uncle Sam. But 
for our Monroe Doctrine and our con- 
sistent adherence to its principles, none of 
those little countries of Central America, 
in the first place, could either have se- 
cured or maintained their independence 
from Spain; nor could they have resisted 
the constant menace of well-deserved 
punishment which various outraged Eu- 
ropean powers have repeatedly threat- 
ened to mete out to them. 

Apart from this, their financial wel- 
fare, and what little industrial progress 
they have made, is almost all owing to the 
aid of North American enterprise and 
capital. Their railroads, with scarce- 
ly an exception, have been built by 
Americans, on American capital and with 
American engineering and skill, and most 
of them have to be run by American 
railway men to keep them in any state 
of efficiency. The same is true of Cen- 
tral American telegraph lines, telephones. 
and their municipal systems of electric 
lighting. In the matter of shipping, for 
the last generation and longer Central 
America on the Pacific side has depend- 
ed almost entirely on the American 
steamship service of the Pacific Mail 
Line; while on the Atlantic side, the 
American steamers of the United Fruit 
Company have been the most important 
factor in building up the present thriv- 
ing trade in bananas and other tropical 
exports along the north coast of Central 
America. 

But for Uncle Sam, in a word, Central 
America would be in the same undevel- 
oped and chaotic condition as was that 
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of Mexico before the influx of American 
capital and enterprise into that country. 

Now let us see how some of the lat- 
ter-day rulers of Central America show 
their gratitude toward those same Amer- 
icans, without whose help their bankrupt 
countries would not only be financially 
helpless, but would speedily fall a prey 
to some European Government whose 
creditors, so far, have been defrauded 
with impunity. For the present I will 
confine myself to the case of Guatemala, 
giving nothing but authentic instances 
which came under my personal notice 
during a recent visit to that country. 
Similar instances of the maltreatment of 
Americans in other countries of Central 
America abound, but they are too many 
to be discussed within the narrow con- 
fines of a single magazine article. 


A SELF-STYLED “ROOSEVELT” 


Manuel Estrada Cabrera, the present 
ruler of Guatemala, came into power 
some ten years ago through the assassina- 
tion of his predecessor, President Reyna 
Barrios. Accordingly, Estrada Cabrera 
in his public speeches and official organs 
compares himself to Theodore Roosevelt, 


who, so Cabrera puts it, “likewise profit- 
ed by the assassination of his prede- 


cessor, President McKinley.” When 
comparing himself to Mr. Roosevelt the 
Guatemalan President does not lay stress 
upon the significant fact that Mr. Roose- 
velt was constitutionally the successor of 
Mr. McKinley and held his office only 
by constitutional means and according 
to law, whereas Sefior Cabrera got into 
power by violent means and has kept 
himself in power many years beyond the 
limits fixed by the Constitution of his 
country, wholly by violence, assassina- 
tions and ruthless bloodshed. 

But this is a wrong which does not 
concern Uncle Sam so much as it does 
Guatemala. It does concern Uncle Sam, 
though, how his subjects are treated 
abroad. Of this the following authentic 
cases will be a revelation to most Amer- 
icans at home. 

President Cabrera’s predecessor in 
office, General Reyna Barrios, was a 
Guatemalan, but his wife was an Amer- 
ican, from New Orleans. When her 
husband was shot down in front of his 


palace in Guatemala City, this American 
lady promptly sought refuge in the 
American Legation at the capital. Our 
Minister there was ordered by our State 
Department to give the unhappy woman 
all the protection within his power. 
Thanks to the protection of the American 
flag, she escaped with her life, but that 
was all. Through the connivance of the 
Guatemalan Government and its crea- 
tures, she was despoiled of all her hus- 
band’s rich ‘estate, and of her own per- 
sonal property as well, including her pri- 
vate bank account, jewelry and household 
furniture. When she finally reached 
San Francisco, a terror-stricken refugee, 
she had just $500 left to her name. But 
a few months before she had been rated 
as the richest woman in Central America, 
her jewels alone having cost over a 
million dollars. Later, while living in 
want at New Orleans, she tried to bring 
suit against the present Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment for the recovery of her property, 
but no redress was ever accorded to her. 


AMERICAN WOMEN DESPOILED 
Scarcely had this case ceased to agi- 
tate Uncle Sam’s representatives in 
Guatemala, when the case of another 
American lady demanded instant atten- 
tion. She was the widow of Sylvanus 
Miller, an American railroad builder and 
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The American lawyer was kept in this 
filthy jail incommunicado 


died suddenly in 
Guatemala. After his death it was 
found that his estate was heavily in debt 
to a number of American creditors who 
resided in the United States. With the 
connivance of the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment these creditors, whose claims 
amounted to over a million, were impu- 
dently despoiled of all that was coming 
to them. When the American State De- 
partment, through our Minister in Guate- 
mala, tried to interfere on their behalf 
to obtain justice for them, the diplomatic 
representative of the United States was 
curtly “turned down” and an_ insolent 
cable message was sent to Washington 
telling Uncle Sam to mind his own bus- 
iness. 

At the time when this controversy was 
at its height, an American lawyer was 
sent to Guatemala to defend Mrs. Miller’s 
interests in the court. He was Joseph 
F. Darling of the New York Bar. His 
presence in Guatemala soon became ob- 
noxious to President Cabrera and the 
men high in the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment who were profiting by the spolia- 
tion of the Miller estate. One day, when 


capitalist, who had 
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Mr. Darling was walking back to his 
hotel in Guatemala City, after a some- 
what stormy session in court, he was ar- 
rested. He was thrown into jail with- 
out a warrant, or any complaint against 
him. The technical charge in his case, 
preferred long afterward, was that he 
had committed contempt of court. Mr. 
Darling’s “contempt,” so it appeared, 
consisted in a request made by him in 
open court that he should be treated in 
the same civil manner as native lawyers 
practising at the Guatemalan bar to- 
gether with him. 

The American lawyer was kept in his 
filthy jail incommunicado, that is, with- 
out permission to communicate with his 
wife, his attorney or with the American 
Consul in Guatemala. Later, by a spe- 
cial order of President Cabrera, Mr. 
Darling was transferred to the peniten- 
tiary, where only convicted criminals are 
kept, and was there imprisoned in a cell 
on ‘Murderers’ Row,” where he was a 
daily witness of the floggings, hangings, 
shootings, and other atrocities constantly 
committed within that place of horrors. 

The American Consul-General in 
Guatemala at that time was Mr. Alfred 
A. Winslow. He did all he could on 
behalf of Mr. Darling, but his efforts 
proved of little avail. When he first 
went to the jail he was refused admit- 
tance. When he went to the judge he 
was again refused admittance. Next he 
wrote to the judge and was informed that 
the prisoner would be kept incommuni- 
cado indefinitely. Thereupon our Consul 
once more went to the judge and de- 
manded that Mr. Darling should have a 
legal hearing. He was informed that the 
prisoner would be examined in his cell, 
but that the result of his examination 
would be kept secret. The following is 
from Consul-General Winslow’s official 
report to the State Department: 


OUR CONSUL GENERAL INSULTED 


“TI first asked the Judge if I might be present 
at Mr. Darling’s examination. He replied that 
I could not. Then 1 asked the Judge if he 
would be kind enough to send me a report of 
the result of the examination, but he said that 
it would be kept secret. I asked him how long 
it would be kept secret and he replied: As long 
as he liked. He further stated that he was 
under no obligation to confer with me in this 
matter, as I was only an American Consul. 
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“I told him I must take exception to this 
stand and that I should be compelled to report 
the matter to my Government, if he persisted in 
his stand, for it was my sworn duty to see that 
American citizens were protected in their 
rights. 

“Later I sent to the Judge two written com- 
munications. by my clerk, who presented them 
to him, requesting him to receipt for them. 
This the Judge refused, with the remark that 
my letters might contain U. S. gold. At this 
my clerk requested him to open the envelope 
before receipting, but he refused. 

“T take this as an insinuation that I most 
assuredly resent. If I am to be turned down 
by every petty Guatemalan official I can be of 
very little use to American citizens who may 
get in trouble, and there is an outlook for more 
abuse in the future than in the past.” 


The outcome of it all was that Mr. 
Darling was released on cash bail, the 
Guatemalan courts having refused to ac- 
cept Guatemalan national bonds as legal 
surety. As soon as Mr. Darling was 
free he hastened to forfeit his bail and 
left the country. His wife, who had re- 
mained behind to avert suspicion, 
promptly found herself in trouble. When 
she wished to follow her husband and 
took her American passport to the For- 
eign Ministry of Guatemala to have it 
registered, as required by law of that 
country, this was refused on the ground 
that she “being a mere woman was not 
entitled to the full privileges of American 
citizenship.” Owing to this refusal Mrs. 
Darling could not have left Guatemala 
to return to her home in New York had 
not the American Consul aided and 
abetted her in her escape from Guate- 
mala. 


AN AMERICAN CITIZEN FLOGGED 


Consul-General Winslow’s prophecy of 
more trouble proved only too true. With- 
in the same month a report came to the 
American Consul that Lewis Hames, an 
American citizen, had been brutally mal- 
treated in a place called San Felipe, in 


Guatemala. Hames was a_ well-to-do 
contractor from Pennsylvania. It ap- 
peared that he had given offense to the 
alcalde of that town by inadvertently fail- 
ing to recognize him on the street. Mr. 
Hames was seized by soldiers and 
dragged to jail. There he was strung up 
by his thumbs. Afterward he was taken 
to the public market place, stripped and 
was flogged with ramrods until his back 
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ran with blood. As a result of his in- 
juries he had to be taken to a hospital 
after his release from jail. Later he 
went to the nearest American consulate 
at Champerico on the Pacific Coast and 
told his story. The American Consul 
promptly sent a telegraphic report of his 
case to our Minister at the capital, but 
his official telegrams and letters were held 
up by the Guatemalan Government and 
were not delivered at the American Lega- 
tion until long afterward. As a result 
of this the American Consul’s efforts to 
obtain redress for Mr. Hames were 
thwarted, though the Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment formally acknowledged its fault 
in the matter. 

Within the next few months 
other American citizens in (Guatemala 
were similarly maltreated. One, Will- 
iam Nieler, was arrested without a war- 
rant, at Quezeltenango, and was kept in 
jail there incommunicado for over a 
month. Another, Leopold Burchard, of 
San Francisco, at another place in Guate- 
mala, was arrested without a warrant and 
kept incommunicado tor a week; while 


three 
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the third, Willard Jones, an innocent 
American traveler, was arrested and 
thrown into jail for trying to cross the 
Guatemalan frontier into Mexico with- 
out a special permit. 


ROBBING THE DEAD 


About the same time an American cit- 
izen died of fever at a hotel of Santo 
Tomas in Guatemala. The American 
Consul was subsequently informed that 
this man had $60,000 in his possession. 
The death of this American was kept 
from the American authorities. When 
the American Consul finally learned of it, 
months afterward, all the dead man’s 
money had vanished. All the American 
Consul could do was to report officially: 

“It seems to me that this man must 
have been robbed, and it seems to me 
that the authorities ought to be asked 
to investigate the matter.” 

All that ever came of this was that the 
Guatemalan authorities reported that 
only seven cents were found on the body 
of the dead man. Yet, only two days 
before, he had mailed a letter to his wife 
stating that he had drawn $60,000 in 
cash in anticipation of some investment. 

More flagrant even than this was 
something that happened to another 
American citizen one year later in 
Guatemala City. On March 8, 1907, 
Mark Love, a prosperous and _ well- 
known American merchant, who for 
many years had done business in Guate- 
mala, mysteriously disappeared in Guate- 
mala City. Ten days later his body was 
found at the bottom of a well. There 
was every evidence that the man had 
been murdered. He had been disem- 
boweled, his fingers were cut off, and 
his mutilated body was tied in a sack. 
All the efforts of the American Consul- 
General in the capital to arouse the 
Guatemalan authorities to action over this 
outrage against the life of an American 
citizen, proved unavailing. It is stated 
now that this man was killed by mistake 
by some of the Guatemalan Government's 
hired assassins, who believed him to be 
involved in a plot against the life of 
Estrada Cabrera. 

A number of other Americans in 
Guatemala have had the misfortune to be 
believed guilty of plotting against Cabre- 


ra, for Cabrera’s capital is always full 
of plots and counterplots. Thus, after 
certain (Guatemalan  revolutionists at- 
tempted to blow up their President with 
a bomb, some half dozen American cit- 
izens—railway contractors, engineers 
and miners, living far from the scene, 
were arrested and dragged to jail because 
they were found to have sticks of dyna- 
mite in their tool shops. There was not 
a particle of other proof against any of 
these men, nor did they ever receive a 
legal hearing, or proper trial in court. 
They were simply kept in jail, regardless 
of all law, and of the protests of the 
American Consul-General, only to be re- 
leased in the end and expelled from the 
country, after suffering spoliation of 
their property. One only, Guy Lee, es- 
caped prison by the personal intervention 
of Mr. William Kent, our latest consul- 
general in Guatemala, who happened to 
be passing by when this American citizen 
was seized by the soldiers. Even then 
the consul’s intervention would not have 
availed had Mr. Kent not drawn a pistol 
and threatened to shoot the first Guate- 
malan soldier that dared lay hands upon 
him or upon his countryman while under 
the protection of the American flag. 


AMERICAN MERCHANTS COURT-MAR- 
TIALED 


About the same time that this hap- 
pened, Chester Mercury, an American 
merchant, doing business in Guatemala 
City, for no apparent reason was sum- 
moned before a Guatemalan military tri- 
bunal, together with his wife. Both ap- 
pealed to the American Consulate and, 
accordingly, Consul-General Kent accom- 
panied Mr. Mercury to the military 
tribunal. It was composed of general 
officers sitting in summary court-martial. 
The sole charge against the American 
merchant appeared to be that he had been 
receiving newspapers from home. Con- 
sul-General Kent objected to the proceed- 
ings in the following formal statement : 

“The government of the United States 
does not recognize the right of a Guate- 
mala military court-martial to summon an 
American citizen before it in the time of 
peace.” 

To this General Flores, the military 
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commandant of Guatemala City, who pre- 
sided over the court-martial, replied : 

“Each country has its own laws. 
What are the laws of the United States 
to us?” 

Fearing the worst, the American Con- 
sul-General stood by Mr. Mercury 
throughout his trouble, took him and his 
wife under the protection of his own roof, 
and finally helped Mr. Mercury to escape 
from the country, though this resulted in 
a total loss of that gentleman’s property 
interests in Guatemala. 

A similar experience befell Walter 
Rosenthal, the member of an American 
banking firm in Guatemala, who was 
likewise cited before a military court and 
questioned under oath concerning the 
newspapers he received from home. Mr. 
Rosenthal, however, thanks to powerful 
financial connections, managed to stick it 
out, and he is still doing business in Guat- 
emala. 

Luckily for these men, they happened 
to be within hail of the Consul when the 
outrage happened. Some of those Ameri- 
cans who have had the misfortune to find 
themselves at places in Guatemala far 
from our Consulate or Legation, have dif- 
ferent tales to tell. 


WHEN A GRINGO IS DOWN 

There was the case, for instance, of 
Frederick Perry, an American engineer, 
who came near getting killed at Gualan, 
in Guatemala, largely because Gualan is 
several days’ march from the nearest 
American Consulate. Mr. Perry was bru- 
tally assaulted by Guatemalan soldiers, 
so it appears from the official records, 
because he objected to be searched with- 
out warrant of law and because he was 
bold enough to speak up for another 
American who had been insulted by the 
same soldiers. For this he was knocked 
down, savagely beaten and dragged to 
jail, where he lay bleeding and uncon- 
scious for a night and a day before he 
was allowed to be seen by an American 
surgeon who was summoned to his res- 
cue. 

The following is from the surgeon's re- 
port to our Consulate in Guatemala : 


“ 


Perry seems to have used some language 
which the Guatemalan officer did not like, so a 
soldier knocked him down with his gun. When 
Perry got up another of the soldiers struck 
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him in the abdomen with the butt of his rifle. 
Perry doubled up from the pain. Then they all 
started at him with clubbed rifles. Perry made 
a break for the door, but they caught him a 
short distance away, knocked him down, and 
when he was lying on the ground, five of them 
with their pistols beat his head in a horrible 
manner, and would have killed him had not 
another American railroad man (Fitzgerald) 
interfered. 

“While Perry lay helpless on the ground a 
Guatemalan soldier stood astride of him and 
hammered him in the bowels with the butt of a 
Remington rifle. Perry had to be carried to 
the jail. There he bled so profusely that all 
his clothes and surroundings were saturated 
with blocd. Not even a drink of water was 
allowed him. When a nurse attendant from 
our American Railway Hospital near by, who 
had heard that an American was injured inside, 
came with bandages and medicine, he was 
brutally refused admittance. 

“I came next day and, insisting upon admit- 
tance, found Perry lying on the rocks in the 
courtyard of the jail, where he had been lying 
all night, too weak from loss of blood to raise 
his head without danger of swooning.” 


Edward Reed, our American Vice- 
Consul at Puerto Barrios, thus reported 
on the incident to our Government : 


“I have met several parties from Gualan who 
are conversant with the facts. ‘They are all 
agreed that Mr. Perry, who is a sober, inoffen- 
sive man, was most cruelly beaten without any 
cause but personal spite. That he was not 
killed outright was due to his youth and good 
constitution, not to the mercy of the Guate- 
malan authoritics 
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“Their contempt for Americans and savagery 
extended to such a degree that medical assist- 
ance was denied to Mr. Perry by the Guate- 
malan authorities for twenty-four hours after 
this outrage. He was not allowed to telegraph 
to me or to send me any word, nor would I 
have heard of his case but for Dr. Lyttle. The 
surgeon found Mr. Perry’s case serious. He 
was injured internally so that he had to be 
operated on later and suffered complete loss of 
sight of his left eye from a clot of blood on 
the brain from the blows with the butts of pis- 
tols that had been rained on his head.” 


UNCLE SAM’S WARDS OUTRAGED 


At the same place in the same year 
another worse outrage was_ inflicted 
upon a man not a citizen of our country 
but nevertheless under Uncle Sam’s pro- 
tection. He was a Panamanian named 
Juan Antonio Rivera, who, for no other 
reason but personal spite, was flogged 
nearly to death on the public market 
place, and being barely recovered from 
this savage outrage was marched thirty 
miles under a broiling sun with his arms 
tied behind his back to the American Con- 
sulate at Puerto Barrios. He was taken 
to our Consulate because the citizens of 
Panama, according to existing conven- 
tions with Guatemala, stand under the 
pre ‘tection of the United States. 

Among the documents on this case sent 
to Washington the following affidavit is 
on file: 


“TI, Conrado G. Cordova, a native of Mexico, 
declare that on the 12th and 13th of April of 
this year I witnessed a shameful occurrence in 
the town of Gualan. Juan Antonio Rivera, a 
citizen of Panama, standing under the protec- 
tion of the United States, was so brutally 
treated by the soldiers under the orders of the 
local Commandant, Ramon Rubio, that this 
offense can only be qualified as an act com- 
mitted by the ferocity of a tribe of savages, 
without regard for law or humanity. I make 
this statement so that it may be used as a proof 
in any international proceedings calling for the 
punishment of the outrage which I denounce.’ 


Shortly before this there had been 
another similar outrage involving a Pan- 
amanian and the rights of such citizens 
to American protection. The name of 
this man was Prospero Arauz, a traveling 
merchant from Colon. He happened to 
be passing through Esquintla, a railroad 
junction in Guatemala, and alighted there 
for breakfast between trains. As he sat 
in an open restaurant sipping a cup of 
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chocolate he was seized by soldiers and 
ordered to go to work with a gang of 
street-cleaners. He refused to do so, say- 
ing he was a foreigner and entitled to 
American protection. Thereupon the 
sergeant in charge had him triced up be- 
fore the guardhouse for public flogging. 
As Sefior Arauz was being flogged the 
officer in charge yelled derisively: 
“Since you claim to be a foreigner and to 
be entitled to the protection of Uncle 
Sam, take these lashes, and then go and 
tell the Yankee Consul all about it! Tell 
him that is all we care for him and for 
his country!” 

As a result of this experience Sefior 
Arauz had to be taken to the hospital. 
His case was duly reported to Panama 
and to Washington, and is on record there 
now. 

Nothing ever came of these incidents. 
Neither the American citizen, nor the 
Panamanians standing under American 


‘protection, ever received any redress for 


these wanton outrages committed upon 
them. 

Not far from the little town where this 
happened is Zacapa, another Guatemalan 
town, where there is an American rail- 
way hospital. Scarcely two months had 
passed after the Perry incident when 
another outrage upon American citizens 
was reported from Zacapa. The Ameri- 
cans suffering from this new outrage 
were Simon Shine, George Milliken, 
Monroe Williams and George Walter, to- 
gether with one Sam Lee, a Chinaman. 
Shine kept an American hotel at Zacapa. 
The other Americans were guests at the 
hotel. All four got into trouble be- 
cause they happened to come into the 
way of the Guatemalan military com- 
mandant of the place when that offi- 
cer was fighting drunk. It appeared 
from their testimony that General 
Aris, the commandant and Governor of 
Zacapa, was riding by Shine’s hotel on 
the night of September 16, having spent 
the day with a Mexican gentleman cele 
brating the Independence Day of Mexico. 
It occurred to the commandant that he 
would like to have some “fun with th 
Yankee pigs.” So he alighted and going 
into Shine’s Hotel struck him in the fac: 
with the butt of his pistol. The othe: 
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Guatemalan officers and soldiers of the 
commandant’s escort joined in and made 
a wreck of the place. 


FUN WITH YANKEE PIGS 


According to Sefior Spinola, the Mexi- 
can gentleman who had been entertaining 
the Guatemalan officers, General Aris, as 
they rode past the American hotel late 
at night, drew rein and said: “Let us 
have some fun with these American 
pigs!’ Thereupon they all dismounted 
and trooped into the hotel. The com- 
mandant demanded of the American pro- 
prietor why his place was so brilliantly 
lighted up. Before Mr. Shine could 
answer General Aris struck him in the 
face. The General’s nephew followed 
this up with a blow from the butt of his 
pistol. Then all the Guatemalan officers 
and soldiers in the party set upon Mr. 
Shine and the other Americans in the 
place and after felling them to the ground 
dragged them off to jail. There they 
were suffered to lie unattended all 
night and next day, nor were they allowed 
to communicate with the American Con- 
sulate at Puerto Barrios or in the capi- 
tal. The American named Milliken was 
the worst hurt, and did not recover from 
his injuries for a long time. All the in- 
jured men wound up in the hospital at 
Puerto Barrios, where they were visited 
by the American Vice-Consul. The fol- 
lowing is from Vice-Consul Reed's 
official report of the matter: 


“T have known Simon Shine for a number of 
years and can attest to his sobriety, integrity 
and industry. In fact he is an unusually good 
man who has by his frugality saved up con- 
siderable money from which he purchased 
property in Zacapa. 

“For cruel and bloodthirsty methods Gen- 
eral Aris has a reputation equaled by few, not 
only in Zacapa, but in other places in Guate- 
mala where he has been stationed. When he 
rides through the streets he has a habit of 
slashing with his whip the faces of passers-by 
who don’t raise their hats to him. Heretofore 
he has confined his cruelty to his own unfortu- 
nate countrymen, but now that he has turned 
on our people he ought to be made to under- 
stand that he cannot pound, bruise and abuse 
our people just for the fun of the thing.” 


This sounds like pretty vigorous lan- 
guage, yet it appears to have been pigeon- 
holed in Washington for some time. 

Finally Mr. Shine, failing to obtain any 
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\ris drew rein and said: “Let's have 
some fun with the American pigs” 


Gen 


redress from the Guatemalan authorities 
and finding that his hotel business in 
Zacapa was ruined, felt driven to bring 
his case up to the highest authority, and 
accordingly sent this letter to President 
Roosevelt in person : 


AN APPEAL TO OUR PRESIDENT. 

“DEAR PRESIDENT Rooseve_t:—I write this 
letter to let vou know that I have been shame- 
fully abused by the Governor of the Depart- 
ment of Zacapa, General Enrique Aris. He 
himself struck me. At the same time two other 
Americans were nearly clubbed to death by 
pistols that were in the hands of Governor 
Aris. 

“On the night of Sept. 16 Governor Aris, 
with his bodyguard, rode up to my place, got 
off their horses and came in. ‘There were some 
words and I answered as best I could in Span- 
ish. All I said was: ‘Si, Senor.’ Thereupon 
the General hit me a hard blow in the face, and 
his nephew, who stood behind him, reached 
over and hit me on the head with his revolver, 
a heavy forty-four. At this a number of them 
closed on me and began pounding me. Some- 
body snatched my gold watch from my pocket. 
They dragged me off to jail and kept me there 
all night. Next day I was let out. 
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“Another American, George Milliken, was 
standing outside of my place, and the Gover- 
nor’s friends beat him with their revolvers un- 
til he was nearly dead. He is badly hurt and 
is now in the hospital. Also they pounded to 
jelly the face of Monroe Williams, another 
American, who was a bystander. 

“Please, Mr. President, won’t you order our 
man-of-war now at Puerto Cortez to come over 
here and investigate the beating up of Amer- 
ican citizens? Then Guatemala will have to do 
me justice and I will be sure of getting the 
same good treatment that Guatemalans get in 
our country. T/is ts my right as a citizen, and 
that is all I ask. 

“Mr. President, please protect us! We have 
no one to look to but you.” 


When this letter reached Mr. Roose- 
velt things began to happen. For a 
while the wires were kept hot between 
Washington and Guatemala. Our Con- 
sul-General in Guatemala City, in the 
absence of the American Minister, was 
instructed to call in person upon the 
Guatemalan President and to demand 
prompt and full reparation in no un- 
certain language. Mr. Kent appears to 
have followed his orders to the letter—at 
all events, the Guatemalan Government 
hastened to make a formal apology, re- 
called the offending Governor from his 
post, and paid monetary damages of $6,- 
000 each to the American citizens who 
had been outraged. 

This last appears to be the one and 
only case within recent vears in Guate- 
mala when any redress was obtained for 
outrages committed upon American citi- 
zens, although there are more than half 
a hundred such cases on record since 


1905. 
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Even in this instance the redress ac- 
corded to our country proved less ap- 
parent than real, for the offending Gov- 
ernor, who was recalled from his post at 
our Government’s demand, instead of be- 
ing degraded, was promptly promoted to 
a better paying position in the Diplomatic 
Corps and is now an Envoy Extraordi- 
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nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Guatemala at the capital of Honduras. 

Since then, moreover, there has been 
a most brutal murder of an American 
laborer, named William Wright, near 
Puerto Barrios, who was chopped to 
pieces with axes and machetes by two 
Guatemalans named Garcia and Fonnegra 
for having struck one of them a light blow 
during a tavern brawl. The two native 
murderers were released after giving the 
Guatemalan judge $50 and $25 re- 
spectively for their “acquittal.” All of 
the American Consul’s efforts to obtain a 
new trial of this case or of any redress for 
the murdered man’s widow have proved 
unavailing so far. 

To sum up: The petty ruler of an in- 
significant little republic, whose political, 
industrial and financial existence depends 
entirely upon the good-will of the United 
States, has made it a point to antagonize, 
to injure and, if possible, to humiliate the 


‘interests of Uncle Sam in his country at 


every step. This has gone on for the last 
ten years. 
THE REMEDY 


The remedy for such an intolerable 
state of affairs is very simple. Just as 
the great powers of Europe do not allow 
such things in the Balkans, so Uncle Sam 
should not tolerate them within his 
sphere of influence, that is, Central Amer- 
ica. We do not and would not allow 
anti-American atrocities in Cuba, so why 
should we in Guatemala ? 

There will never be any lasting peace 
or progress in Central America until we 
recognize our responsibilities to the 
world at large entailed by our Monroe 
Doctrine, so long as we guarantee im- 
munity from just punishment to those 
who profit by our protection. The only 
right thing for us to do is to put the 
quasi-republics of Central America under 
the same kind of protectorate as Cuba. 
Then, and then alone, the Isthmus of Cen- 
tral America will become the terrestrial 
paradise that it ought to be. 


(In our next issue will appear another similar article on The Monroe Doctrine in 


Central America, by the same author.) 
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Two men were caught in a Moro trap, and the Datto’s guns sang near; 
And one wore an officer’s shoulder strap, the other a private’s gear ; 
One was a black of the Twenty-fourth, aid one was a Southern man, 
And both were caught in a dark defile by the lines of the Moro clan. 


Oh, wonder it is, and pity it is, that they send the Scouts alone 

To die in the silent jungle paths with never a word or groan; 
Wonder it is, and pity it is; but the two stood back to back, 

And never a word between them passed as they waited the first attack. 


What prayers they said they said them low, and to their beating hearts, 
That thumped so loud and out of tune; and now the battle starts. 

A ring of flame about them ran; a tongue of fire shot through ; 

Then as machines their muscles moved, and aimed their rifles true. 


The bullets whined, the wounded shrieked, the rifle bores grew hot, 
But still the two stood back to back, and answered shot for shot. 
And now the Moro fire dies down, and now there comes a hush— 
And white and black, with bayonets fixed, await the bolo rush. 


They heard the Moro chief call out: “Oh, black man, hark to me! 

You give to us the Christian dog and you shall go out free. 

Heed you the call of color and blood—what need we longer fight? 

In color and blood you're brother to me. Oh, black man, give the white!” 


Now one was a white of the Southern breed, and cheap he held the black ; 
And little he’d thought, as the two had fought, of the man behind his back ; 
He loved to live as the White Man lives, but the Datto’s words rang true ; 
And he had no doubt, as the chief called out, what the black behind would do. 


Two men they stood them back to back, and never a word they said; 
But, face to face with an easy death, what thoughts were in each head! 
“You go,” the white man spoke at last; “for you owe naught to me; 
You go; for I can die alone, that you may go out free! 


“You go; it seems your time has come to draw the color line— 
You and your breed owe naught to me, nor certainly to mine. 

l’ll go to death as my fathers went,” between his cold, set lips— 
“My fathers, who used to use your kind for trade—and poker chips!” 
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One was a black of the Twenty-fourth, and his face was washed with fear ; 

And his breath came quick, and his bowels were sick, as he thought of the knife 
blades near. 

Then, steady his hand swung to his belt, and back to the bolt again— 

And he loaded and fired, as a well-drilled man, and counted his dead to ten. 


And: “Man,” he said, “in ole Kaintuck a mammy she prays foh me; 

An’ Ah laks toe lib lak yo’ laks toe lib, but ouah end it am plain toe see. 
Ouah colah an’ blood it ain’t de same, but we sets toe de same old boahd— 
Aw’ tf we diffah in skin an’ blood, w'y, we pass dat up toe de Lawd! 


“Ouah colah aw’ blood it ain’t de same, but de flag dat covahs us bofe— 

It nevah has changed on de colah line, an’ dey didn’t colah ouah oafe ; 

Yo’ go yo’ route to de Gates o’ Gawd, an’ I shell trabel mine— 

An’ we shell see, when we reach His knee, how He's drawin’ de colah line! 


“Doan fink Ah’m fightin’ foh lub o’ yo’, or de breed dat yo laks toe brag 
Ah’m fightin’ foh mammy, in ole Kaintuck—an’ lub o’ mah kentry’s flag— 
Yo’ watch dem niggahs along yo’ front, an’ Ah’ll attend toe mine— 

An’ we'll go up toe de Gates o’ Gawd toe settle de colah line!” 


Two men they stood them back to back, and the white man called to the chief: 
“He’s answered the call of the color line, and his answer will bring you grief. 
We don’t declare as brothers-in-blood, or ‘the burden of friendship drag, 

But we do unite on a color line, and our color’s our country’s flag.” 


Two men lay dead in the jungle path, and their faces stared at the sky ; 
And out in the bush on each man’s front the Moros were piled waist high. 
And when the warriors they went in to mutilate the dead, 

They found them lying back to back, but white and black were red! 


“How strange it is,” the chief he cried, “these men should choose to go— 
They did not love each other's kind—in blood they differed so. 

For one was black, and one was white, and yet they chose to die 

Because they served a single flag—in honor they shall lie! 


“What Gods they worshipped I know not; what Gods I do not care— 
They fought me well, and for their flag, and they shall have a prayer. 
For be he white, or be he black, his flag be what it may— 

All honor to him who dies for that—my men, kneel down and pray!” 


Two mounds they stand in a jungle path; they buried them back to back ; 
And the wondering Moros tell the tale of the white man and the black. 
Oh, the warlike Moros pass that way to kneel in silent prayer, 

And ask their gods for the spirit of the men they buried there! 











The Skirmish Line 


Schreyvogel’s American Soldier Pictures 


By Gustav Kobbe 


you should ask any 
American soldier 
who are his favorite 
painters, he would 
answer quick as a 
flash: “Charlie 
Schreyvogel and 
Fred Remington.” 
Both these artists 
have endeared themselves to our Amer- 
ican soldiers, especially those of the old 
frontier army, who won their laurels 
under Lawton and Miles, by depicting 
scenes of frontier life and by depicting 
it right. The paintings of these two men, 
above all others, give us not only the 
atmosphere of American Army life, but 
they portray the soldier as he is. What- 
ever the scene, one thing we may always 
be sure of: the accouterments and equip- 
ment of the men depicted, be they sol- 
diers, cowboys or Indians, will always be 
true to life down to the smallest buckle or 
button. 
The accompanying reproductions of 
some of Mr. Schreyvogel’s  f 


tavor- 
ite pictures of American frontier 


scenes and_ soldier life 
themselves. Several of Mr. Schrey- 
paintings have been so wide- 
ly reproduced and are so well known 
that they have purposely been omitted 
from this group of reproductions. Among 
these omitted paintings are “My Bunkie,” 
the picture of a trooper dragging his 
wounded comrade on to the crupper of 
his mount in mid-career while under fire ; 
“How-Kola,” the picture of a wounded 
Indian pleading for quarter; “The Fight 
Around the Water Hole”; and the his- 
torical painting of “General Custer be- 
fore His Last Fight.” 

How Charles Schreyvogel, the painter 
of the Western frontier, literally galloped 
into fame over night upon the galloping 
horses in his picture, “My Bunkie” ; how 
that picture got into the National Acad- 
emy of Design exhibition nine years ago, 
winning the Clarke prize and establishing 
the painter’s reputation—these things read 
more like romance than reality, for “My 
Bunkie” came very near not being sent 
to the Academy at all. Its history, be- 
fore it made its painter famous, really is 


speak for 


vogel’s 
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Charles Schreyvogel 


pathetic and is an index to the struggles 
through which Schreyvogel had passed 
up to that point in his career, ten years 
ago. After painting it he tried to dis- 
pose of it among the lithographers, and 
one firm offered to buy it for a small sum 
for a calendar. The artist was glad 
enough to let it go at that, but, after all, 
the lithographer declined it because it 
would not reduce to the right size. This 
was a great disappointment to the artist, 
for the sum would have been most wel- 
come, however small. But what a for- 
tunate misfortune it turned out to be in 
the end! 

With the picture still on his hands Mr. 
Schreyvogel obtained permission to hang 
it in a restaurant on the East Side of 
New York City, hoping it would be seen 
there and find a purchaser. Then some 
of his friends who saw it there urged him 
to submit it to an approaching Academy 
exhibition. Schreyvogel hardly thought 
it worth while, but finding that it had 
been hung in a dark corner of the res- 
taurant, where hardly anyone could see 
it, he allowed himself to be persuaded 
to send it to the exhibition. He did so, 
scarcely expecting to have it accepted, 
and, behold, it turned out to be the picture 
of the year which won the much-coveted 
“Clarke” prize of $300 for “the best 
American figure composition.” Fortu- 
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nately Mr. Schreyvogel still had his ca- 
reer before him. 

Since his hit with “My Bunkie”’ he has 
utilized every opportunity to advance his 
art. Although he has had a hard row 
to hoe before he made his success, and 
is a graduate neither of art school nor 
studio, his life having been a strenuous 
fight for bread and butter, his suddenly 
obtained success did not spoil him. In 
fact, if there is one personal characteris- 
tic about Mr. Schreyvogel more charm- 
ing than any other, it is his modesty. 

It is interesting testimony to America’s 
continuous assimilation of the foreign 
elements in its population that a painter 
of such a thoroughly American picture as 
“My Bunkie” should have so thoroughly 
German a name as Schreyvogel. A 
glance at his pictures, though, is enough 
to establish their American type. There 
are the Western plains, Uncle Sam’s 
troopers, and their enemies, the red- 
skins. Everything is on the gallop. The 
free, nervous action of the horses is 
superbly reproduced. 

The great point in all the pictures is 
their immense verve and their “atmos- 
phere.” At a glance it can be told, even 
by a person who has never been on the 
plains, that these scenes are true to life. 
This interpreter of life on the American 
plains has a style which is all his own. 

[ first saw “My Bunkie” on varnish- 
ing day at the Academy nine years ago. 
Like everyone else there, I admired it and 
I asked: “Who is Schreyvogel ?” 

The Secretary of the Academy, Mr. 
Watrous, could not enlighten me. 

“You are about the hundredth person 
who has asked me,” he said. “But I 
can’t answer your question. I have 
never heard of the artist. We even have 
not his address to send him word that 
he has won the Clarke prize. Unless he 
strolls in to see how ‘My Bunkie’ looks, 
he won’t know about its being a prize 
winner until he reads the announce- 
ments in the neswpapers. We have no 
means of communicating with him. I 
have asked every artist whom I have met 
here to-day for information concerning 
him, but they know as little as I do. All 
that we are sure of is that the man’s name 
is Charles Schreyvogel and that he has 
painted a great picture.” 
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SCHREYVOGEL’S SOLDIER 


As a matter of fact the artist did not 
even know that his picture had been ac- 
cepted for the exhibition until he read 
about it in the newspapers the next 
morning, under such headlines as “Un- 
known Artist Leaps Into Fame.” 

Ths painter of life on the Western 
frontier—of Uncle Sam’s troopers sweep- 
ing the plains, the mail-coach dashing 
through the mountain defiles, the Indian 
grimly standing on the lookout, or gal- 
loping pell-mell on a “Hot Trail”—was 
born on the East Side of New York at 
the outset of our Civil War. Until he 
was thirty-two years old he never even 
had a glimpse of the life he longed above 
all else to depict. Sitting in his studio in 
Hoboken one day, not long after “My 
sunkie’s” success, he told me that as a 
lad his impulse had been not only to draw 
and paint, but to draw and paint Indians, 
cowboys and soldiers. 

“T used to dream of shooting and paint- 
ing them,” were his words. “But,” he 
continued, “my parents were averse to my 
becoming an artist. They thought all 
artists were bound to starve—and they 
were not far from wrong.” 

But, while Schreyvogel’s parents had 
such a poor idea of art as a profession, 
they did not wholly ignore his temper- 
ament, and so they compromised between 
his ambition to be an artist and their own 
practical ideas of life, and apprenticed 
him to a die-sinker. (St. Gaudens, the 
sculptor, started on his artistic career 
in the same way.) With the die-sinker 
young Schreyvogel remained until he got 
a job with a lithographer. This was 
more in line with what he wanted to do, 
besides stimulating his sense of color. 
He was greatly encouraged by an older 
fellow-workman in the establishment. 
This man was August Schwabe, who 
some years ago exhibited at the National 
Academy a splendid cowboy’s head. He 
and another friend, Dr. Fischer, helped 
young Schreyvogel to go to Germany, 
where he studied three years under Karl 
Marr and Kirschbach in Munich. This 
was in 1887. In 1890 he came back, and 
in 1893 went, for the first time, to the 
land he had been dreiiming of—the West. 

He spent most of the summer at Ig- 
nazio, the Ute reservation of Colorado, 
but also made a brief visit to Arizona, 
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bringing back with him many sketches 
and casts, for Mr. Schreyvogel is an ex- 
cellent modeler and makes casts of horses, 
soldiers and Indians from life, using these 
as well as his life sketches in completing 
his paintings. The result of this West- 
ern trip was a series of pictures of cow- 
boy and soldier life which, after the suc- 
cess of “My Bunkie,” also won general 
favor. 

Schreyvogel’s pictures preserve for 
posterity the story of the conflict for the 
West waged by the American soldier 
against the Indian on the plain. They 
preserve the spirit even more than the 
realities, for they are the work of a paint- 
er who appreciates realism, yet never per- 
mits it to become hard or photographic. 
Schreyvogel’s painting is full of that val- 
uable quality called “atmosphere.” It is 
for this intangible but vivid note in his 
work that he has received medals at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900 and at several 
expositions in this country. Since then 
his pictures have become very popular in 
reproductions which have been issued in 
album form by Messrs. Moffatt & Yard 
of New York, and which are now to be 
found sticking on the walls of American 
soldiers’ and officers’ quarters all the way 
from Governor's Island to Mindanao. At 
times this painter of American frontier 
life has found it difficult to obtain models. 
Among the Indians, as among so many 
savages, the superstition prevails that an 
artist, while painting a picture of them, at 
the same time obtains possession of their 
souls. Mr. Schreyvogel gets around this 
superstition by promising to present his 
Indian models with prints of his sketches, 
which they regard as equivalent to the 
return of their souls. 

One of the most unique features in 
Mr. Schreyvogel’s method of working is 
that he does all his painting in the open 
air—on the roof of his studio in Hobo- 
ken, with the Palisades for a background. 
Their ruggedness, he says, is not unlike 
that of the Western mountains, and he 
finds that he can utilize portions of them 
in his canvases. The walls of the studio 
seem to hamper him, so, no matter how 
bitterly cold the weather may be, he 
takes his easel up to his roof. 

Some winters ago one of his models 
nearly froze to death. He was a soldier 
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in the regular army and in the picture 
was supposed to be wounded. Accus- 
tomed to obey orders, he lay in the same 
position so long without protesting that 
Mr. Schreyvogel, when he discovered 
that the man was suffering from cold, 
was obliged to drag him below and rub 
him down for a long time before he re- 
covered sufficiently to leave. 

“How-Kola,’ meaning “stop, friend 
is the title of one of the artist’s best- 
known pictures not reproduced here, 
since it is so well known already. In this 
picture the trooper, dashing forward and 
only just in time refraining from killing 
the prostrate foe, who cries “How-Kola!” 
is full of superb swing and onrush. 

The picture was painted from an inci- 
dent related to the artist by the trooper 
who is shown in the painting. This 
trooper was found almost frozen to death 
in a blizzard by an Indian and brought 
to the reservation in time to save his life. 
A few years later, there was an Indian 
fight. The troopers routed the Indians 
and as they were riding up in full charge, 
an Indian fell. The soldiers were pell- 
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mell upon him. As the leading trooper 
was about to shoot, the Indian, recogniz- 
ing him as the man he had carried in 
from the blizzard, shouted, “How-Kola!”’ 
and his life was spared by the man he 
himself had rescued. 

Judging from the reproductions of Mr. 
Schreyvogel’s drawings, with — their 
strong black and white effects, many peo- 
ple think that the originals were drawn 
purely with a view toward illustration. 
This is not true, though. Mr. Schrey- 
vogel has never been an illustrator in the 
restricted sense of that term; that is, he 
has never drawn his pictures purely for 
reproduction in magazines or books. All 
his paintings were originally done in 
colors, and have been reproduced in black 
and white only after their sale to private 
purchasers. In his preference for color 
work, as in his preference for soldier 
scenes and Western life, Mr. Schreyvogel 
resembles Mr. Remington, but unlike this 
artist, he does not paint for color repro- 
duction, feeling as he does that no color 
process yet devised does strict justice to 
the original colors of the artist. 
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CHARGE! 
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DEAD SURE! 
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Go Forth! 


By Will Adams 


| nee up the quirt of the braided hide, 
Take up the lasso looped and curled, 
Lash your Fate till you stem its tide, 
Lasso your luck from out of the world! 


Tis there in the flat of the grassy plain 
Where the flickering heat-waves dance, 
And deep in the mountain’s hidden vein 
It waits for the pick of chance. 
And out on the sea where the brusque waves slap, 
And the ropes and ratlines sing and snap. 


It rides with the run of the ranging horse, 
It flies with the tlag unfurled, 

It sails with the ship on her changing course, 
This glorious luck of the world. 


2 7 . 
\nd the place to capture this wonderful thing, 
Is out in the open where Strength is king. 
So win your spurs of the smiling gold, 
\nd leap to the lists where the gauntlet is hurled, 
And fighting the fight with odds untold, 
Lasso vour luck from out of the world! 
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GENERAL Woop ADMIRAL GoopRricH 
When this photograph was taken, in Saragossa, Spain, last 
winter, Major-General Leonard Wood and Rear-Admiral C. F. 
Goodrich were the senior, officers of our Army and Navy in 
active service. Gen. Wood is still the senior active officer of the 
army. Admiral Goodrich reached the retired list but recently. 
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Wolves of the Sea 


Two Women Pirates 


By M. V. Campbell 


Illustrated by R. W. Amick 


HE stories of Mary 
Read and Ann Bonny 
make the 
strangest tales in the 
annals of piracy. One 
alone is weird 
enough, but both sto- 
ries together are al- 
most too much at one 

If the adventures of these two 

women were not well authenticated they 

would be stamped as improbable. 

Mary Read drifted into piracy through 
force of circumstances and Ann Bonny 
from inclination. As unlike as two 
poles, yet thrown together in the same 
unlawful profession, these two had ad- 
ventures that rarely befall the lot of 
woman. 

In a seaport town in England, in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, a 
sailor by the name of Read married a 
young girl from his native town. When 
the wife was about to become a mother, 
her husband shipped for a long vi yyage 
and was never heard of again. The 
wife made her home with her husband's 
relatives, but presently she left them to 
visit friends in the country. Shortly 
after her departure her little daughter 
Mary was born. 
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A boy was what was wanted, so the 
young mother wrote to her husband's 
relatives that it was a boy. 

The mother remained away four years, 
during which time she held little if any 
communication with her husband’s fam- 
ily. I*rom time to time she wanted to re- 
turn, but her daughter was the obstacle 
that kept her away. Explanations would 
be forthcoming and she would be driven 
to reveal the child’s sex, and thus lose 
her husband's family’s support and pros- 
pects of inheritance. Finally the mother 
conceived of the plan of dressing her lit- 
tle girl in boy’s clothes and palming her 
off on her relatives as a boy. She care- 
fully coached the child, who proved an 
apt pupil. Owing to its very audacity 
the plan succeeded without a hitch, and 
no one ever discovered the deception. 

In time Mary Read’s feminine nature 
Was apparently obliterated, and, being 
thrown altogether in boys’ society, she 
developed into a strong and_ sturdy 
youngster. During this period, her 
mother carefully instilled into her at all 
odds to guard the secret of her sex. 
When she reached the age of thirteen, the 
grandmother died without leaving her 
and her mother the expected fortune, 
Mary then entered the service of a 
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Frenchwoman as a page. Reaching the 
age of maturity, she developed an appar- 
ently masculine restlessness and love for 
adventure. She seemed without fear 
and possessed great physical strength. 
She left the service of the Frenchwoman 
and entered the British Navy as a sailor 
before the mast. Tiring of the hard life 
on board ship she deserted; she enlisted 
in a regiment of red-coat infantry in 
Flanders, where she took part in a num- 
ber of engagements and was commended 
for conspicuous gallantry. She received 
a commission as cornet and was trans- 
ferred into a regiment of cavalry, where 
she soon won a reputation for daring 
horsemanship. The soft-voiced, pink- 
cheeked youth whose courage’ was 
proven, became a general favorite with 
both officers and men. At this time, and 
in fact all through her career, Mary 
Read lived a remarkably clean life. Be- 
ing thrown in with a brutal, dissipated 
class of men, she knew if her sex were 
discovered, it would be all up with her. 
Accordingly she drank sparingly, al- 
ways keeping her head, and took no part 
in the ordinary soldiers’ carousals. 

It was only a matter of time, though, 
before the “eternal feminine” began to 
assert itself. In spite of her training 
and environment, there was still very 
much of the woman left in Mary Read. 
She fell desperately in love with a tall, 
fair-haired Fleming. She was with him 
constantly, and in action was always to 
be found at his side. This unusual de- 
votion became the talk of the regiment, 
but no one dreamed of the true cause. 
Finally unable to stand it any longer, she 
informed the Fleming of her sex. His 
astonishment may be imagined, but her 
love and devotion were promptly recipro- 
cated. The pair decided to marry, 
pooled their savings, and bought a trous- 
seau, then Mary boldly announced her 
sex. 

The news created the greatest excite- 
ment in the regiment. As the circum- 
stances were so peculiar, the pair did not 
have much difficulty in obtaining their 
discharges, and when their wedding was 
solemnized, the entire regiment attended 
ina body. A contribution was taken up, 
in which both officers and men re ‘sponded 
liberally, as the two had been prime fav- 
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orites, and with the proceeds they pur- 
chased a small inn known as the “Three 
Horse Shoes,” near the Castle of Breda. 
For a time they had an excellent custom 
and their establishment was largely pat- 
renized by officers of the army. 

Then peace was declared and there 
came a change. The army was dis- 
persed and custom died out. Mary’s 
husband died and again she was thrown 
upon her own resources. Selling all her 
effects, she once more resumed her 
masculine habit. 

She first enlisted in an English regi- 
ment of foot that was quartered in Hol- 
land, but soon wearying of the monot- 
onous life, she purchased her discharge 
and shipped on a Dutch vessel, bound for 
the West Indies. On the way they were 
captured by an English pirate schooner. 
The vessel was plundered, and Mary 
Read being a likely looking seaman, was 
pressed into the pirate’s crew. A little 
later—a loyal amnesty having been pro- 
claimed,—the pirates with their purses 
well filled, put into New Providence, and 
surrendered, receiving the royal pardon. 
Mary Read having been only a short time 
with the pirates, was not as comfortably 
fixed as her shipmates, and was com- 
pelled to look around for a new berth. 
The British Government at the time was 
fitting out privateers to cruise against 
Spanish galleons, and was eager to en- 
list all these wolves of the sea they could 
get. Mary Read was one of the first 
who enlisted. 

It was at this point that Ann Bonny 
appeared upon the scene. One of Mary 
Read’s messmates was an ex-pirate cap- 
tain, a scoundrel by the name of Rackam, 
who, in company with his wife in a man’s 
clothes, had enlisted with the secret in- 
tention of returning to his old profession, 
The privateer had been out only a few 
days, when Rackam, who had a number 
of old confederates on board, formed a 
conspiracy and mutinied. ‘The officers of 
the vessel were overpowered and turned 
adrift, and once more the pirate was at 
his old trade. Rackam was elected chief 
of the pirates. Ann Bonny, who was 
really Rackam’s wife, served as her hus- 
band’s cabin boy. She was an interest- 
ing type of a female desperado. In 
reality she was much more of a man than 
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Ann Bonny 


She was a mus- 
fear. She 


her worthless husband. 


cular virago and devoid of 
came of a good family, who cast her off 


when she married Rackam. When but 
a girl, she was noted for her ungovern- 
able temper. Once, she is said to have 
stabbed a servant with a carving knife, 
and another time so severely beat a young 
man to whom she took a violent dislike, 
that he barely escaped with his_ life. 
After a time the pirate’s wife, who had 
taken particular note of the trim figure 
and handsome features of Mary, believ- 
ing her to belong to the sex in which she 
masqueraded, fell deeply in love with the 
lad. She disclosed her sex to the lat- 
ter and endeavored to win her affection. 
This placed Mary Read in a peculiar po- 
sition. She wished to preserve the secret 
of her sex, but if she scorned the ad- 
vances of Ann Bonny, she knew the lat- 
ter would make life unbearable. There 
was practically but one course open; so 
she confided to the pirate’s wife that she, 
was a woman. Both became fast 
friends. 

Now, the pirate chief, who had _ not 
been let into the secret, became insanely 


too, 
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jealous of Mary Read and threatened to 
cut her throat. Ann Bonny, knowing 
her husband's desperate character, told 
him all, but swore him to secrecy, know- 
ing too well what would be her treat- 
ment and that of Mary if their sex be- 
came revealed to the pirate crew. 

Rackam meanwhile cruised around the 
West Indies, falling in with a number of 
ships, which he captured and, after plun- 
dering, turned adrift with their crews. 
[f on board any of the captured vessels 
some one was found who might be of use 
to the pirates, he was promptly pressed 
into their crew. On one of the prizes 
was a young [English artist, who was 
very skilful with the brush. Rackam 
thinking he might be of use drawing 
charts, ordered his life spared and took 
him along. ‘This artist was a handsome 
young fellow with fascinating manners, 
with whom Mary Read soon fell head 
over heels in love. A great friendship 
sprang up between the two and after a 
time the woman told him the secret of 
her sex. 

The two were constantly together and 
carefully laid their plans to escape. A 
little later an incident occurred which 
enabled Mary Read to put her love to a 
practical test. One of the pirate crew 
grossly insulted the artist. There were 
two courses open to him: to challenge his 
insulter, or be branded as a coward. As 
a man of spirit, he chose the former. It 
was one of the laws under the Jolly 
Roger that there should be no fighting on 
board, all disputes between gentlemen 
pirates being required to be _ settled 
ashore, so the matter was allowed to drop 
until the next port. Mary's artist lover 
was but an indifferent swordsman, so 
Mary deliberately provoked a quarrel 
with his enemy and set the meeting two 
hours before the pirate was to fight her 
lover. When they met she made short 
work of him, running him through in 
the first onslaught. 

Rackam, who had been having an un- 
broken run of prizes, began to grow reck- 
Finally, off the Bahamas, his luck 
turned. An English frigate sighting 
him, gave chase and soon overhauled 
him. The conflict was short and de- 
cisive. The frigate’s guns swept the 
pirate’s decks with a storm of grape. At 


less. 
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the first volley, all hands with the excep- 
tion of the two women rushed below in 
terror, The women stood their ground 
and taunted the cowardly crew, endeay 
oring to make them return to their sta 
tions on deck and fight like men. At 
last in a rage, Ann Bonny fired her pis- 
tol at them, killing one and wounding 
another. A boat from the man-o’-war 
boarded them and took all hands prison 
ers without the shedding of a drop of 
blood. ‘They were placed in irons and 
taken to England for trial. 

During the course of the trial, the sex 
of Mary Read and Ann Bonny 
brought to light. The artist, who proved 
that he was a prisoner on board the pi 
rate craft, was Ile put in a 
strong plea for the pardon of Mary Read, 
who was about to mother. 
But the other pirate prisoners, with the 
usual lack of chivalry of their kind, 
brought forward damaging testimony. 
They sought in every way to link the 
women’s fate with their own. ‘The case 
\nn Bonny 


Was 


released. 


become a 


against was strong, as she 
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had rendered herself conspicuous by her 
daring and courage. Mary Read frank 
ly admitted that she belonged to the 
pirate crew. ‘The fact that both women 
had been seen fighting in the very end 
told most heavily against them. ‘They 
were duly convicted of piracy and sen 
tenced to be hanged. Mary Read was 
granted a reprieve until the birth of her 
child, and while in prison, luckily for her 
was taken ill witha fever 

\nn Bonny was 
Just before Rackam was 
was taken to his wife's cell. 
“T am 
“but 


if you had fought like a man, you would 


self perhaps, 
and died. 
prieved., 

hanged, he 
Iler farewell was characteristic. 
she said, 


also re 


sorry to see you here,” 


not have been hanged like a dog.” 

\fter her husband's death, Ann Bonny 
was reprieved from time to time, and 
finally escaped from prison with the con 
nivance of a turnkey, who eloped with 


her. She was never heard of again. 


Thus ended the only two women pirates 


known in history. 


| ln lhe nexl number Lieutenant ¢ amphi mill be 
slory of a Os npecked Pirate aaa 
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Columbia’s Flag 


“Old Glory” 


By George Newell Lovejoy 


T proudly floats on every breeze, 
| The flag of our affections, 
Whose rippling folds of beauty wake 
The fondest recollections. 
"Tis ours through hero-patriots 
Who fell in battle-gory ; 





"Tis ours through love and sacrifice, 
Columbia’s flag, “Old Glory.” 


é is the emblem, lo! of peace, 
‘The symbol, too, of power; 
It speaks for truth and righteousness 





With every fleeting hour; 
The past is its proud history, 
‘The future holds a story 
‘To make its majesty supreme, 
Columbia’s flag, ‘‘Old Glory.” 


H, proudly float from sea to sea, 
C) Dear I‘lag of Freedom, ever, 
Where hearts are joined in brotherhood 
And love, that faileth never! 
l‘loat on through all the Ages—float— 
While Time grows old and hoary ; 
God lives in all thy star-gemmed folds, 
Columbia’s flag, “Old Glory!” 
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A Human Incubator 


By George Brydges Rodney 


Illustrations by R. F. Thomson 





Re 4 Ie first heard a_ thud, 
pw Bs; thud, thud on_ the 
‘t : stair, then labored 

A breathing outside the 
eh door. It opened 
ty slowly and a man 
o* came in the room. 

At that time I did 
not know him. Hat 


in hand, he slouched up to the City Edi- 
tor’s desk and said casually, as one might 
ask for a match: “Got a job?” 


“Nope.” 


The City Editor went on with his 
writing. 
The stranger wandered around the 


room, glanced over the back files of the 
paper and finally, sitting down at a vacant 
desk, calmly began to write a letter. 

The City Editor whirled about in his 
chair. “Well, of all the concentrated, 
copper-fastened nerve Who are you, 
anyhow ?” 

“Matthew Corson—late private in 
Company—’Steenth Infantry.” 


1s 
, 


Wilson looked at him, frowning. His 
frown vanished before the cheerful grin 
that confronted him and he scrutinized 
him carefully from head to foot. 

“Tlow did you lose your leg?” he 
asked, remembering the noise the man 
had made. 

“Tramped it off lookin’ for a 
Looks like the other’ll go soon!” 

Wilson laughed and tossed him a roll 
of galley proofs. “Read those down!” 
he said. “I'll start you at fifteen per.” 

Corson grunted, fished a pipe out of 
his pocket and settled to his proof sheets. 

Two weeks after that he stopped me on 
the street. “Say,” he began, “the Amer- 
ican Tradin’ Company’s got in some 
Ilome beer. Let’s go an’ sample it!” 

Over the second bottle he grew confi- 
dential and told me he was looking for 
a job. 

“Tl thought you were well fixed,” I 
said. 

“Nope,” he answered shortly. 
waxed reminiscent. 


job. 


Then 


he 
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“Wouldn't think 


ONCE 


ordre 


l wa 
Wa 


“Wouldn't think | was a good soldier 
would Well, I was. Now 
look at me, just a plain darned fool. 1 
ought to’ve gone home when I lost my 


onee, vou: 


leg, but I didn’t. I stayed on here to 
make my fortune. When I was. dis- 
charged I had seven hundred dollars 
that I saved out of fifteen plunks a 
month for eleven months.” Ile winked 


at me with portentous gravity. 
“T started in and was goin’ to raise 
chocolate on a little piece of land up on 


the Lake. When I'd put in four hun 
dred dollars, | found out it took seven 
vears for the first crop. Then I was go 
in’ to raise hemp and spent a week at 


that and couldn’t raise even a piece of 
cotton string. Now I want a job to keep 
me till | y pension.” 

“Tlow’d you lose your leg?” 

“Order a couple of fresh bottles and 
I'll tell you.” 

“You see, it began away 
I came out here in ‘98 with one of 
State When | 
charged, | took on again in one of 
new voluntect mind 
which one. Of havin’ been 


get my) 


back in ‘go. 
the 
dis 
the 


regin nts 


was 
regiments. Vevel 
Course, WY 
here so long was an advantage, becauss 


I had learned how to sling the Tagalog 


ig 
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pretty well. One of the first things they 
did was to detail five men out of each 
Naturally enough, | 





company as scouts, 
drew that detail. 
“You can’t ram around over a coun 
try for long without learnin’ somethin’ of 
its topography, and | most of the 
trails between Manila and the Lake, and 
there’s some few of them. Iver hear 
of Pateros ?” ] 
“Well, it's a queer place an’ I’m goin’ 
to tell you something that people at home 
would say is a lie, but it’s as true as the 
our Gospels. Did you ever much 
of a Vilipino market ?” 
“And did you ever notice when you 
buy eggs in the market that they're most 
ly bad?” 
“The reason for that, old pard, is, not 
that they get bad accidentally, but because 
a Milipino likes an addled egg better’n he 


knew 


see 


SS 
does a fresh one. I'll tell you how | 
learned it. 

“We was livin’ at a little town above 


Pasig, an’ when | found what a big de- 
mand there was for eggs, I asked an old 
man there what the trouble was in sup 
plyin’ ’em. 

“Tle says: ‘Senor, there are plenty of 
eggs, but the trouble is in procurin’ eggs 
that are fit to eat. If there was only ) 
some way of havin’ a machine do the 
‘It’s hard on a man.’ ” 

“T didn’t think much of his words, but 
I says to him: ‘Why don’t you make an 
incubator ?’ 

“AWWhat’s that?’ he asked. 

‘A machine,’ | ‘that'll do the 

work.’ 

‘Oh, Senor, T did but joke. A ma 
chine like that would upset the works of 
aod.’ 

“Works of God nothin’, ] 
‘work of a carpenter an’ a can of kero 
You get the lumber an’ [ll do 


work! he says. 
savs, 


Savs, 


scene oil. 
the work.’ 
“T did it. I built him a corker of at 
incubator, heated with two oil lamps, @n’ 
| showed him how to work it. It hel 
three hundred eggs an’ it looked s 
blamed good that | wished | was an eg 
mivself, | wanted to get in it so bad. 
“Well, sir, we put in the eggs an’ fi 
thre that yard was sure a pop 
ular place. We had to keep the peop! 
with sticks. When the time can 


weeks 


+ 


away 





aw 
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“T built them a corker of an incubator. 


he took out the eggs an’ sold them in the 
market for five cents apiece. 

“Then he came to me an’ he says: 
‘Senor, this is a wonderful thing you 
have made. It is much better than pay 
ing a man four pesos a month for settin’ 
on them.’ 

“*What?’ I hollered. 

**Come and see, Sefor’; he says. So 
| went. 

“He took me across the river, up on 
the far bank, where there was a line of 
bamboo sheds. There was a man layin’ 
on his face on a straw mat under one of 
‘em, 

“*Juan,’ says the old man; ‘rise and 
show the Senor thy charge.’ 

“Sure enough, what that old devil told 
me was true. Juan was layin’ on a straw 
mat an’ under that was a ditch filled 
with rice straw an’ chaff, about two feet 
deep, an’ in among the straw was a lot 
of duck eggs. 

“Tow 
asked, 

“"Till the ducks are in the eggs, 
Senor’; he says. 

**An’ who feeds him?’ 

“"“Oh, the man who owns the eggs 
sends him food and cigarillos.’ 

“T walked up to him an’ took off my 


long does he stay here?’ | 
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Corl 


~ 


hat: “Ouack! quack! | says. Ele 
mad at me an’ wouldn't savy a word 

“When the people in the 
how the incubator worked, my 
sure Was away up above par. | was so 
swelled up with my importance that | 
wouldn't notice anvbody lesser than the 
padre, but that didn’t last long. 

“One dav an old man come in my 
vard where I was sittin’, an’ squatted 
down on the ground. Ile took off his 
hat an’ laid on the ground a banana, two 


town seen 


stock 


eggs an’ some cigarettes. 

“"What do you want?’ [| asked lim. 
Phere was a big crowd there. 

‘Excellency,’ he SAVS 5 ‘| have COM 
to ask that you be so kind as to make for 
me a machine.’ 

“Like the one [ mad for Secunck 
| asked. 

‘No, Texcellencv. ‘That is indeed a 
ereat thing, but think how much 
it would be if Your I[éxcellene 
make for me, as you can, a machine that 
will lay eggs. ‘Then can Secundo and | 
command the market.’ 

“-le went out of the vard some sud 
den. Ile might ha’ 
wards if it hadn't been for my foot. 

“The more | got to thinkin’ over those 
funnier it 
yourself 


ereatel 


should 


. 1 
fallen over back 


men settin’ on the eggs, thr 


seemed to me. Just imagine to 
1 1 


where the whole 


a whole derned town, 


At VAN AA 
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topic was eggs. You'd go up to a man, 
and instead of askin’ him: ‘How’s your 
family?’ you’d say, if you wanted to be 
polite: ‘How soon do you hatch out?’ or 
‘Are you settin’ on Cochin Chinas or 
jungle fowl?’ 

“Why, they’re so contented with the 
life they lead, only layin’ on a mat eatin’, 
drinkin’ an’ smokin’, that I believe they’d 
set a month on a china egg trustin’ to 
hatch out a toilet set. 

“T was goin’ to tell you how I lost my 
leg. Well, it’s all a part of the same 
yarn. I was sent for one day an’ the 
Adjutant says: ‘You are to guide Major 
Kelly up to Guadalupe on the Lake. 
He’s got three companies an’ starts to- 
morrow. Look out for the country 
around Pateros. It’s reported full of In- 
surgents.’ 

“Of course they stuck me out in front 
of the advance guard, an,’ of course, we 
was fired on before we had gone twenty 
miles. I was some two miles in advance 
of the ‘Point,’ away off on the right 
flank. The main part of the fightin’ hit 
the head of the column, drivin’ the ad- 
vance guard in on the support. The 
column was marchin’ through the bam- 








“He took off his hat an’ laid on the 





ground ; 
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boo, along the river near where General 
Weyler dug his canal to change the 
course of the Pasig River. 

“T heard the firin’, an’ just as I was 
pullin’ out for the main body I seen, off 
to the southeast, about two hundred In- 
surgents in the red trousers of the Bula- 
can Regiment, comin’ through the brush. 
They had some bamboo artillery with 
‘em. You've seen that, I reckon. It’s 
made of a big log bored out, an’ shoots 
the leg of a stove. It don’t carry over 
forty yards, but it makes an’ awful racket 
an’ they like that. 

“Of course, with them on our right an’ 
the river on our left we'd have been in 
a nice mess, so I sent two men back with 
the information an’ took the rest to a 


hill that commanded the swamp an’ 
opened fire. 
“We held ’em there for a bit, but 


presently, when two of my men were hit 
an’ I only had five left, I seen I was up 
against it. All this time my sergeant 
was scratchin’ little crosses on the heads 
of the lead bullets—we was armed with 
the old style Springfields—an’ mutterin’ 
prayers over ’em an’ firin’ ’em into a 
rice dyke about thirty yards in front of 
him. Oh, they was fine shots, them 
scouts o’ mine. 

“After about a half hour o’ firin’ that 
cut down a half acre o’ bamboo, ten foot 
above ground, the firin’ stopped an’ I 
seen the long line o’ red trousers come 
out o’ the brush an’ sneak toward us 
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through the tall cogon That 
ineant only one thing. They had found 
out how few of us there was an’ was go 
in’ to charge us with bolos. 

‘Now, | ain’t no fool, if I did enlist as 
a soldier; so I give the order to fall back 
firin’. 

“Now, you know when you _ give 
that order to Filipino troops, they think 
so much o’ fallin’ back that they forget 
to fire. I fell back in leaps, each leap 
bein’ about two hundred yards, till | 
come to a ledge o’ rocks about ten foot 
high. I laid down there an’ give ’em 
the last cartridge 1 had, an’ then | 
jumped. Just then there come a yell an’ 
a sputter o’ rifle fire from our left front 
an’ I got it. 

“T never knew exactly whether I was 
hit by the Filipinos or not. An’ I don't 
know if I got hit before or after | 
jumped, but I do know that when | lit, I 
struck a bamboo an’ nipa roof, smashed 
through that an’ landed on a native set- 
tin’ on his eggs. 

“The blood was flowin’ warm all over 
me an’ [ knowed I was hit bad. I 
grabbed him by the neck an’ slammed my 
revolver butt down on his head till the 
bone cracked like one of his own eggs. 
After that I had just sense enough to get 
my rifle-sling around my leg, with a stone 
under the bight of the sling, an’ twist for 
all I was worth till the bleedin’ stopped. 
Then I took the shirt off’n the he-hen an’ 
made shift to bandage my wound, took a 
drink out'n my canteen an’ set to 
thinkin’. 

“T stripped the clothes off’n the he-hen 
an’ got into ‘em an’ set to work to bury 
him. "LP wasn’t a nice job, me with a 
busted leg an’ only a bayonet to dig with, 
but I done it. 

“T laid there, on them confounded 
eggs, for eight days. The last six I was 
without water, an’ I turned cannibal, cat 
in’ an’ drinkin’ my own eggs. 

“Finally, when I seen there wasn’t no 
one goin’ to come an’ help me, [ man- 
aged to crawl through the bamboo to 
the river bank. I stole a small banco 
an’ drifted down to Manila. They put 


erass, 
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“| smashed through an’ landed on a native 
settin’ on his eggs.” 


me in the Third Reserve Hospital an’ 
took off my leg at the third joint.” 

“The third joint?” I asked incredu- 
lously. 

“Aye. The ankle’s the first, the 
knee’s the second. They made the third. 
ven now, though, whenever I see a 
duck, I can’t help havin’ a mother feel- 
in’ for it, rememberin’ the time when I 
was settin’.” 

With that he emptied the last bottle. 

Later I asked Holmes, the surgeon in 
charge at the Third Reserve, about the 
Ile laughed and said: “What he 
said about Vateros is quite true, but he 
lost his leg in a thrashing machine at 
home in the States. How did he come 
to tell you that whopper ?” 

“He wanted some beer,” T said. 


case, 
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Hymn to America 
By John Dean Hall 


Native land, behold up-growing 
Sons of thine true fealty vield ; 
\Jother-love was thy bestowing ; 
\We in turn shall be thy shield. 
right Columbia, first and fairest, 
Place this shield upon thy breast, 
\nd the talisman thou wearest 
Shall preserve thee great and blest. 


Should dark war to thee be fated, 
fraught with danger, toil and wrack, 
These whom love hath animated 
Still shall keep thy foemen back. 
‘Take these hearts, thou life-time donor, 
\s our nursing recompense ; 
Fake these arms and be their owner 
lor thy bulwark and defense. 


Stars of statehood, rich of luster, 

Bound by laws that sway and move 
Keep in constellated cluster, 

Like those fixed in the heavens above. 
Keep the radiant group eternal, 

let none pale nor stand aloof, 
lilial love, that makes fraternal, 

ut dissension to reproof. 


\When cach morn shall greet the flashing 
(of thy troops in warlike band, 
Strife shall fall, and hostile clashing 
Sink like waves upon thy strand 
\Varrior sons await assignment: 
id them forward in review: 
Stalwart forms in grand aligninent, 
\nd with march-step firm and true 


\rts of peace may not so claim us, 
Phat thou callest us in vain; 


Deeds of sires, that made thee famous, 


Shall be acted o'er again: 
lore than jeweled wealth thou bearest 
With this shield upon thy breast ; 
\nd the talisman thou wearest 
Shall preserve thee great and blest! 
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How the First Medal 


1116 Medal of Honor is 
the highest decora- 
tion for personal valor 
awarded to 
and sailors of the 
United States. It is 
to Americans what 
the Victoria Cross of 

england, the Iron Cross of Germany or 

the Cross of the Legion of Tlonor of 
l‘rance are to citizens of those countries 

the reward of the highest and most 
self-sacrificing heroism in war. [Every 
wearer of it is presumed to be a hero, 
whose personal deeds in battle, by sea or 
land, have been so conspicuous as to win 
the approval and admiration of his su 
perior officers of the War Department 
and of the President of the United States. 

This is the standing regulation for 
awarding medals of honor: 


of Idiers 


“In order that the Congressional Medal of 
Honor may be deserved, service must have 
heen performed in action of such a conspicuous 
character as to clearly distinguish the man for 
gallantry and intrepidity above his comrades 
service that involved extreme jeopardy of life 
or the performance of extraordinarily hazard 
ous duty. Recommendations for the decora 
tion will be judged by the standard of extra 
ordinary merit, and incontestable proof of pet 
formance of the service will be exacted.” 


\s far back as 1782 General Washing 
ton established the honorary badge of 
military merit as a reward for men who 


merican Deeds of Valor. 
By General J. Madison Drake 


(Past Historian Medal of Honor Legion) OS 
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of Honor Was Won 


Revolu 
Since then the reward sys 
tem has assumed different forms in 
\merica. The brevet system, which was 
the most popular, was started in 1776, 
and vet at the commencement of the War 
of 1812 not a single American officer held 
his rank by brevet. ‘The svstem, how 
much developed in the Mexi 
can War and still more so during the 
Civil War and afterward, when brevets 
were conferred in great number. 
Thousands who fell in the Civil War 
gloriously earned the Medal of Llonor, 
but Congress, unjust though it may seem, 
recognized only the heroes who lived. It 
was by an act of Congress, approved 
July 12, 1862, that President Lincoln was 


with distinetion in’ the 


tionary War. 


served 


ever, was 


“To cause 


2,.C00 medals ol honor Lo be pre 
pared with ] 


uitable emblematic devices, and to 


direct that the same be presented in the name 
of Congress to such officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates as shall most distinguish 


themselves by gallantry in action and other 
dier-lil during the present insur 


The first medal issued in 1863 was a 
five-pointed star of gun-metal, tipped 
with trefoil, each point containing a vic- 
tor’s crown of oak and laurel. On official 
occasions it was worn suspended around 
the neck and under the center line of the 
chin by order of the President \ bow 
knot of ribbon is worn in the lapel of the 
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coat in the absence of the medal. In 
1868 the Grand Army of the Republic 
organization adopted a design so similar 
that it was misleading, and steps were 
taken by the Medal of Honor Legion to 
have a new design issued to replace the 
old one. Congress, in 1904, adopted the 
new medal. It is of silver, heavily elec- 
troplated in gold. The five-pointed star 
has been retained, and in its center ap- 
pears the head of the heroic Minerva, 
the highest symbol of wisdom and right- 
eous war. Surrounding this central figure 
in circular form are the words “United 
States of America.” An cpen laurel 
wreath, enameled in green, encircles the 
star, and the oak leaves at the bases of the 
prongs of the star are likewise enameled 
in green to give them prominence. The 
medal is suspended by a blue silk ribbon, 
spangled with thirteen white stars repre- 
senting the original States, and this rib- 
bon is attached to an eagle supported 
upon a horizontal bar, upon which are at 
tached two points of the star, bearing the 
word “VALOR.” The rosette is hex- 
agonal in form and spangled with thir 
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“Through the flood he bore his comrade.” 
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teen white stars, and is identical in color 
with the ribbon. 

The war for the Union, in which nearly 
three million men hattled for the restora- 
tion of our starry banner over every foot 
of American soil, afforded greater oppor- 
tunities for the display of heroism and 
acts of distinguished gallantry than any 
other recorded in the pages of historv. 
This is the story of the first man to win 
the Congressional Medal of Honor: 

Among themanv bright young men who 
sprang to arms in 1861, when the flag 
that had waved over Fort Sumter’s be- 
leaguered garrison was stricken down, 
was Julian Scott. a native of Vermont, 
but for manv vears after the war an 
honored resident of Plainfield. N. J. 
Entering the service at the age of fifteen 
as a drummer in the Third Vermont 
Infantry, young Scott found himself with 
his regiment early in the spring of 1862 
in a swamp on the Virginia peninsula. 

It was on the morning of April 16 that 
the afterwards famous Vermont brigade 
—Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth regi- 
ments—was ordered to advance and at- 
tack a strong fortification masked in a 
forest near Lee’s Mills, or Burnt Chim 
nevs. on the right bank of Warwick 
River. When the command reached the 
bank of the river, under cover of the 
fire of a light battery, four companies of 
the Third Regiment. in one of which 
Tulian Scott was serving as a musician, 
dashed into the water. and despite des- 
perate resistance bv the enemv. hidden 
among trees and a dense underbrush on 
the opposite side. they succeeded in 
wading across. The water midstream 
was breast high, and soaked the paper 
cartridges carried in little leather boxes 
on the back 

The rest of the brigade that had been 
ordered to follow failed to come up in 
time. Meanwhile the advance cuard that 
had got across the river pluckilv assailed 
the Confederate line, driving the enemy 
from his strong works at the point of the 
havonet. They pursued the fleeing foe 
some distance until the enemy made a 
stand. Then the pursuers, finding them 
selves unsupported and with worthless 
ammunition, were forced to fall back 
The only defense the Vermonters could 
make in this dire extremity was with their 
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“The deserter was saved from death by 
Lincoln.” 


bayonets, and when this became apparent 
to the Confederates closely pressing upon 
them, the rebels poured destructive vol- 
leys into the disordered ranks of the dis- 
heartened Green Mountain boys. When 
the little Vermont band at last fought 
their way back to the ford they found 
instead of the fairly smooth stream they 
had waded an hour before, a mighty 
flood of angry, roaring waters, which 
threatened to drown any man foolhardy 
enough to attempt a crossing. 

While the four companies had been 
fighting the enemy before them, the Con- 
federates had opened the floodgates at 
the Mills, a short distance above, thus 
letting the confined waters rush down and 
cut off the invaders. 

Escape was impossible. Driven to des- 
peration by their inability to defend them- 
selves for want of ammunition, and see- 
ing no hopes of rescue at hand, the gal- 
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lant Vermonters turned to each other in 
wild dismay. Under the scathing fire to 
which they were subjected, and in the 
midst of the wild excitement, many of 
the terror-stricken men leaped from the 
high embankment into the foaming and 
rushing waters beneath, hoping thereby 
to gain safety on the opposite shore. Most 
of these were drowned. Others, in their 
distress, sought shelter from the storm 
of bullets and a heavy artillery fire pour- 
ing upon them, by the protection of the 
river's bank. But this was of little avail. 

It was in the midst of these appalling 
dangers that the character of the Ameri- 
can volunteer soldier revealed itself in 
the soul of Julian Scott, a little drummer 
boy. Boldly the boy plunged into the 
seething flood amid a shower of bullets 
and struck through the disturbed current 
for the opposite bank. Midstream he 
stopped to rescue a wounded comrade, 
who was shot through the neck while 
swimming at his side. Through the rush- 
ing flood the boy bore his wounded com- 
rade to the bank. Then young Scott 
again made his way to the river’s edge, 
and with sublime disregard of his own life 
rescued another and another of his 
drowning fellows, until those thus saved 
by his herculean efforts numbered eleven. 
And then, at last, faint and nearly ex- 
hausted, and suffering intensely from a 
ghastly wound in his head, my friend and 
companion for many years, against the 
remonstrances of those standing about 
him, again sprang into the raging torrent 
to rescue a young man, his namesake, 
who, desperately wounded, was being 
swept down stream. 
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This man, not long before, had been 
saved from ignominious death by the per- 
sonal intervention of President Lincoln. 
Shortly after enlisting, this Scott, in no 
way related to Julian, having been found 
asleep on post in camp, had been court- 
martialed, convicted and sentenced to be 
shot. \ little later the Army of the Po- 
tomac was drawn up on the plain near 
Centerville to witness the execution of 
the beardless youth. The last scene in 
that day’s exciting drama was the quick 
approach of a coach and four, escorted 
by a small force of cavalry enveloped in 
clouds of blinding dust, and the halting 
of the cavalcade on the spot as the com- 
mand “Ready,” given by the Lieutenant 
in charge of the firing squad, echoed over 
the silent field. [rom the. dust-covered 
vehicle instantly emerged the tall form of 
\braham Lincoln. Ile promptly ordered 
the bandage removed from the eves of 
the prisoner, the thongs which bound his 
hands and legs to be severed, and the 
young man to be liberated and restored 
to duty. This scene, especially as the 
prisoner totteringly stepped forward as 
the bandage fell from his eyes, pro- 


foundly aftected the mighty armed host 


collected to witness the object lesson. De- 
spite the efforts of the officers, high and 
low, the pent-up feelings of that great 
throng gave way, and tumultuous cheers 
broke upon the hitherto painful stillness, 
echoing from corps to corps, making an 
occasion never to be forgotten by the wit- 
Nesses, 

Vhis incident has been immortalized by 
Janvier in his poem, “The Sleeping Senti 
nel.” 


Within a prison’s dismal walls, where shad 
) veiled decay 

In fetters, on a heap of straw, a youthful sol 
dier lay 





rt issue General Drake will tell the st 
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Heartbroken, hopeless and forlorn, with short 
and feverish breath, 

He waited but the appointed hour to die a 
culprit’s death. 


Then suddenly was heard the noise of steeds 
and wheels approach, 

(nd, rolling through a cloud of dust, appeared 
a stately coach; 

On, past the guards, and through the field, it 
rapid course was bent, 

Vill, halting, ’mid the lines was seen. the 
nation’s President. 


Ile came to see that stricken soul, now waking 
from despair ; 

And from a thousand voices rose a_ shout 
which rent the air. 

The pardoned soldier understood the tones of 
jubilee, 

\nd, stepping forth unfettered, blessed the 
hand that made him free.” 


This same man, terribly wounded at 
this later point in his military career, was 
rescued from a watery grave by Julian 
Scott, amid the plaudits of the Vermont 
brigade, and was laid on the river’s bank, 
but only to breathe his last a few moments 
after. As his life ebbed away he grasped 
the hand of his drummer boy friend and 
murmured: “God bless the President!” 

Julian Scott, with the Medal of Honor 
on his breast, now sleeps tranquilly in his 
grave at Plainfield. No ostentatious 


monument commemorates his deeds, but 
as long as the Medal of Honor remains 
the most coveted prize of the American 
soldier Julian Scott's name will be re- 
membered as its first honored wearer. 
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War Time Episodes 
Told by Veterans 


Captain Tyler of Virginia 
By W. F. M. 


A PY the beginning of the Civil War, 
Charles Hl. Tyler, Captain Second 
United States Dragoons, was in com 
mand of a prominent military post in 
lexas, at which were stored large quan 
tities of ordnance, quartermaster’s and 
subsistence stores and the like. Being a 
Virginian, the nephew of former Presi 
dent John Tyler, he espoused the South- 
ern cause, and at the first convenient op 
portunity he turned over all the United 
States Government property at the Post 
to the Confederates. <A large reward 
was offered by Uncle Sam for the arrest 
of Captain Tyler, who was subsequently 
appointed a colonel in the Confederate 
Cavalry. 

\ few months after this, I was stand 
ing in the café of Willard’s [lotel, at 
Washington, when I heard the sound of 
broken glass on the stone floor, and look 
ing around recognized Tyler, who had 
dropped the tumbler from which he had 
been drinking. I had served with him 
in the Second Dragoons before the war. 

[ said: “Tyler, what on earth are you 
doing here? Don't you know that a 
large reward has been offered for your 
arrest?” He replied: “No, I didn't 
know that. I came through the lines 
to see my wife. She has gone to Alex 
andria and | am going over the bridge 


after her.” I said: “The best thing you 


can do is to go downstairs to the barber 


shop and have your hair cut and your 
beard shaved off Then get out ot 
Washington as soon as you can, for some 
one will be sure to recognize you and 


will have vou arrested.” ‘Tyler said he 
had no money, 
evold piece 

I heard nothing more of Tyler until 
about a year or more later, when one 
day, while officer-of-the-day at Newport, 
Ky., barracks, the sergeant of the guard 
reported that there was a prisoner at the 
gate who had been arrested at Cincinnati 
and had asked first to see the officer-ot 
the-day I went out and met ‘Tyler. tle 
had been arrested on the street in Cinein 
nati by Colonel Guthrie, United States 
Boiler 


so I gave him a $2.50 


whom he Was 
| reported to 
commandant of 


Inspector, by 
brought to the barracks. 
Colonel John LT. King, 
the barracks, that | had a prisoner—Col 
onel of the \rmy, and a 
former officer of the Second United 
States Dragoons, one Charles Il. Tyvter, 
who, comme across the lines to see his 
wife, as he stated, had been arrested in 
Cincinnati | said: “L cannot put him 
in the guard-house, and don’t know 
where to put him or how to keep him.” 
“TTave two of the junior officers double 


Contederate 
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in quarters and let one of them give his 
room to Tyler,” said Colonel King. This 
was done, and Tyler was comfortably 
quartered. The arrest was reported to 
the Adjutant-General, and in about ten 
days an order was received by Colonel 
King to have Tyler sent in charge of a 
commissioned officer to the military 
prison at Fort Lafayette, New York 
Harbor. I was detailed for this service 
and reparations were made to start the 
next day. Before the time for our de- 
parture we went to the Burnett House, 
Cincinnati, where, having dined, we 
awaited the railroad train leaving at 
11:15 P.M. 

Tyler appeared very uneasy, 
and down the floor and said: “I want to 
ask a great favor of you. I want to see 
my wife and child again before going to 
prison. [ may them again. 
They are across the river in ( ‘ovington. 
Will you allow me to go? I promise you 
upon the honor of an ‘officer and a gen- 
tleman, that I will return in time for the 
train, and that everything will be all 
right, so you will have no trouble what- 
ever.’ 

“What you ask is impossible,” I said. 
“TI cannot afford to take such a risk and 
thereby jeopardize my commission.” He 
was so persistent, though, and begged so 
pitifully that I finally reluctantly con- 
sented, and he departed. 

I waited around the hotel till a few 
minutes of 11 o'clock. 

No Tyler. 

I began to feel uneasy. Thoughts of a 
court-martial and all kinds of trouble 
disturbed me. 

Eleven fifteen, and time to be on the 
train, and Tyler still absent. It was my 
turn now to pace the floor. 

At midnight I engaged a room and 
started up to bed in a very perturbed 
state of mind. As I went up the steps 
I heard the door open and saw a tall 
manenter. It was Tyler. I said: “You 
did not keep your promise, and it is now 
past train time. 

“T am very sorry,” he said, “but with 
my wife in tears and her arms around 
my neck and my child clinging to my 


paced up 


never see 
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“What you ask is impossible.” 


legs I could not tear myself away till the 
very last moment.” I was glad enough 
that he had returned at all. Next morn- 
ing we took the early train and reached 
our destination, where I delivered my 
charge and returned to my Post. 

After the war was over, in the winter 
of 1866, passing through St. Louis en 
route to Washington, | stopped over 
night at the Planter’s Hotel, and taking 
a turn through the sitting room, I espied 
Tyler. He was sitting alone, huddled up 
in a chair, looking rather seedy, and ap- 
parently down and out. 

“Hello, old man, how goes the world 
with you?” I asked. “Bad enough,” he 
replied. “Come,” I said, “cheer up and 
have dinner with me!” After dinner I 
slipped some money into his hand and 
said good-by. 

Tyler went from there to Tennessee 
to look for a brother in Memphis. This 
brother had died without his knowledge 
just before he reached the city. There, 
without friends or means, Tyler sank 
little by little into the chilling dark which 
engulfs solitary lives. He died in 
wretched poverty and was buried in Pot- 
ter’s Tield. 

Thus ended the life 
distinguished family, a graduate of the 
West Point Military Academy, and an 
officer of commanding presence and su- 
perior attainments—but, alas! an enemy, 
if not a traitor to the country of which 
his uncle had been President. 


of a scion of 
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When Generals Were Sentries 


By Lieut.-Col. J. A. Watrous, U. S. A., Retired 


AJOR-GENERAL IRVIN Me- 
l DOWELL’S headquarters in the 
winter of 1861-2 were in the historic Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee mansion on Arlington 
Heights, opposite Washington. A few 
rods to the right of the Lee mansion were 
the headquarters of Brigadier-General 
Rufus King, father of General Charles 
King, who resigned as Minister to Rome 
and tendered his services to the country 
that had given him a military education. 

One blustering, chilly night in Feb- 
ruary General King accompanied General 
McDowell to the mansion, when they 
compared the night with the cold they 
had felt while on guard at West Point. 

“King,” said General McDowell, “we 
do not have that kind of duty now, or 
such times, but the duties we have these 
days are much more severe and exacting. 
Why, it would be a relief to stand guard 
at these headquarters, even such a night 
as this, two hours on and four off, in 
place of doing the work that falls to me 
as commander of this large division.” 

As he listened to his double-starred 
companion there was a twinkle in Gen 
eral King’s eye, 

“T fully understand you, General, and 
in a measure can sympathize with you 
whenever | assemble my four regiments 
of raw material gathered up from farms, 
shops and offices, and try to whip them 
into shape for the work ahead of us.” 
With this King said good-night and 
passed out into the sleet and darkness. 

the guard in front of the mansion, 
fresh from a Shiocton farm, bent and 
shivering, was whipping his hands around 
his body to keep them from freezing. 
Spying the General, he clutched his ritle 
and resumed the march, 

“My man,” said the Western editor 
brigadier, “let me relieve you while you 
go to the cook’s quarters and get warm.” 

Very naturally the sentry was much 
astonished, for he recognized the General 
of his brigade. 

“T guess it wouldn't be right,” said the 
boy from Shiocton. 

“Yes, it would, my man. If it isn't 


right I will make it right. You go and 
get warm and then come back.” 

The rifle was given up with much re- 
luctance. Wing entered upon his duty 
as naturally as if soldiering instead of 
editing a daily paper had been his call- 
ing the past quarter of a century. In 
due time his fingers became cold, and he 
grounded arms and whipped his hands, 
just as the private from Shiocton had 
done. 

“What kind of guard duty is that?” 
called out General McDowell, who had 
stepped to the porch and recognized one 
of his brigade commanders doing duty 
as a sentry. 

Then General McDowell joined Gen- 
eral King and both laughed, talked and 
walked. 

But the guard’s hands were cold again, 
and he innocently asked: “General, I 
wish you would hold this gun while I 
whip my hands, just as we used to do 
it at West Point.” 

The Major-General took the rifle, but 
as he did so, King walked away, remark- 
ing over his shoulder: 

“I think it is time for the next relief; 
just for old time’s sake, suppose you pace 
this beat for a spell.” 

l‘or a moment there was that dignified 
bearing so natural to General McDow- 
ell, then came a hearty laugh, and the 
new relief was on. The Enfield rifle 
came to a “shoulder,” then to “right 
shoulder shift” with a military snap, and 
McDowell walked the beat, an ideal sen- 
try. There was a laughing twinkle in 
King’s eyes as he returned to the grate 
fire in the I.ee mansion. 

When the private from Shiocton re- 
turned, thawed out, he was shocked to 
see a stranger on duty. He did not know 
his division commander, and was sure 
that he had fallen into a trap that might 
cost him a spell in the guard-house and 
inaybe a trip to the Dry Tortugas, a big 
bugaboo in those days. Tlaltingly he ap- 
proached General McDowell and asked: 

“Whose place did you take, Mister ?” 

The West Pointer, whose double stars 
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were hidden by an overcoat, did not deign 
to answer so unmilitary a query. 

After a considerable wait the boy ven- 
tured another question : 

“T say, you soldier, what’s become of 
Mister King?” 

Still no response from the distinguished 
guard. 

“Are you deaf?” yelled the farmer. 

Like clockwork paced the division 
comunander. Ilis tramp, tramp, tramp, 
and the whistling winds, were all that the 
now thoroughly alarmed volunteer heard. 
But he had staying qualities. 

“Say, you fellow, you can tramp, 
tramp, traimp, and be damned to you; I'm 
going to hunt up Mister King and get 
him to fix up this thing, according to 
promise.” 

\t that moment General King ap 
peared, convulsed with laughter. He 
had heard and seen the proceedings. The 
real guard was given his rifle, assured 
that no harm should come to him; and 
with arms locked, the two generals, who 
had been boys again, returned to the 
erate fire in the big room where the Con 
federacy’s greatest general, another West 
Pointer, had, times without number, 
trotted his boys and girls on his knees 
and talked over old times. 
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In this room, too, “Colonel”’,Lee (that 
was his rank in the old Army) received 
many noted visitors soon after his re- 
turn from Texas during the early days 
of the Confederacy, among them Sen- 
ators LDreckenridge, Yancey, Wigfall, 
Gulee, and many other statesmen of the 
South. It was here that the great leader 
of the South first rejected the impas 
sioned appeals of his distinguished visit 
ors to resign his commission and cast his 
lot with the new-born Confederacy—un 
til at last, Virginia, his State, voted to 
secede and thus broke down his resolu 
tion. This was after President Lincoln 
had offered to make him commander of 
the Union Army. 

[listory tells of the deeds of these een 
erals, but sleeping somewhere in the 
archives of the War Department is a 
modest record which tells, among other 
things, that the Shiocton farmer, who 
paced as a sentinel before the lee man 
sion, became adjutant of his regiment and 
wound up his volunteer career, at the 
end of the war, as a captain and acting 
assistant adjutant-general of the brigade 
General Wing organized in August, 1861, 
on Kolorama Heights, now a part of the 
city of Washington. 


A Death Duel Between Jerseymen in Blue and Gray 
By General J. Madison Drake 


1118 Ninth New Jersey Regiment, 
after a long and fatiguing night 
march in a disagreeable rain-storm one 
early March morning in 1862, swung 


t: 
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lf into 


line at Newbern, in North 
arolina, directly fronting the elaborate 
earthworks of the Confederates. They 
were defended by Colonel Zebulon 
Vance’s famous ‘lwenty-sixth North 
Carolina Regiment, composed of moun- 


its 
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taineers. These backwoodsmen had a 
reputation as the best rifle shots in Amer- 
ica. As a command these North Caro 
linians sustained during the war a 
heavier loss in killed and wounded than 
any other regiment in either Army. 

he Ninth had scarcely taken its posi 
tion on the extreme left of the Union 
line, when it found itself facing three 
redoubts, im which were mounted five 


shining field pieces. These guns promptly 
vomited discharges of grape and canister, 
mowing down a number of the Jersey 
men. It was not long, though, before 
the vounge men of the Ninth, who a 
month before had faced the enemy in 
battle array in the swamps of Roanoke 
Island, succeeded in putting a stop to 
the murderous fire of the Confederate 
guns. 

The left wing company of the Ninth 
New Jersey was commanded by Captain 
James Stewart, Jr. (afterwards colonel 
and brigadier-general), one of the hand 
somest as well as most dashing officers 
in the Army, whose tall figure, as li 
passed and repassed along his command 
nade him a conspicuous mark for thi 
enemy's sharpshooters. Captain Stewart's 
face brightened at times at the gallant 
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conduct of his brave farmer boys, only 
to be overshadowed again as he saw his 
hoyhood companions dropping at his feet 
in the heat of battle. 

Captain Stewart finally took a_ rifle 
from the death-grasp of one of his men, 
and securing cartridges, made his way 
to a spot well adapted for the desperat: 
purpose he had in view. Using a field 
giass he finally located a Confederate 
sharpshooter and, taking deliberate aim, 
fired. Although an expert marksman, 
Captain Stewart found his shot ineffec 
tive, for on the next instant a curl of 
black smoke arose and a bullet struck a 
stone behind him. 

Convinced that he had to deal with a 
wily foe, Captain Stewart recalled son. 
of Davy Crockett’s devices in his wat 
fare with Indians. VPlacing his hat on 
thie muzzle of his loaded rifle he elevated 
the weapon a few inches above where 
he was lying on the ground. The next 
instant, deceived by the decoy, the exult- 
ant Southerner blazed away. In doing 
so the Carolina sharpshooter unwittingly 
exposed a portion of his body. Before 
he could lower his smoking weapon or 
withdraw from the open port-hole, 
through which he had fired, an unerring 
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ball from the patient Union Captain's 
rifle crashed through the daring Con 
federate’s head. 

\n hour or so after this incident Cap 
tain Stewart, at the head of his company. 
charged across the deep ravine and up 
the hill into the works of the enemy 
here he learned that the man with 
whom he had lis deadly encounter was 
the commander of the Confederate bat 
tery—Captain William ©. Martin, a boy 
hood neighbor of the Stewart family in 
Washington, Warren County, New Jet 
SCY. 

lf might add that had not Captain 
Stewart stopped to view the body of the 
fallen Contederate 3 he could have secured 
the battle-tlag 


s 


of the Beaufort Plowbovys, 
which a Sergeant of his command found 
in the 

the first Confederate ensign captured 
it battle by New 
lag, after careful preservation through 
forty vears, the New Jersey Legislature, 


erasp of the dead standard-bearet 


Jersey troops Mhis 


11 1904, at my request, voted unanimously 
to return to North Carolina. This was 
done in May, 1905, during the interest 
ine ceremonies attending the unveiling of 
the monument to the Ninth’s dead in the 
National Cemetery at Newbern. 


Incidents of Sherman’s March Through Georgia 
By James P. Shaw 


ARKD pressed by Sherman’s Army, 
the Confederate forces under Joe 
Johnson had stubbornly fallen back after 
their defeat at Missionary Ridge, Resaca 
and other points between Chattanooga 
and Atlanta, until in June, 1864, their ling 
of battle occupied Kenesaw and Pine 
Mountains, where they remained until 
flanked out of the position by Sherman. 
It was some time in June, as | now re 
call the circumstance, that General Volk 
priest and warrior—was killed by a 
shot fired from Knapp’s Pennsylvania 
battery. It was said at the time that 
Knapp himself sighted the gun that killed 
Polk. 
Phe Fourteenth Corps, to which my 
regiment was attached, occupied an in 
trenched position in the center of the Fed- 


cral ine, lacing 


Nenesaw. On a hill ad 
joming my brigade—Turehin’s — First 
Phird Battery 


‘T,” First Ohio Artillery, known among 


brigade, livision—was 


us soldiers as “Old Leather Breeches.” In 
5 


their front, and closely hugging the base 
a Contederate battery 


of six guns, protected by 


of Kenesaw, lay 
i earthworks, 


their caissons behind some rocks in reat 


of the battery. The distance between 
the two firing lines was about four hun 
dred vards, with a clean sweep between 
them. These two batteries got into a 
nasty habit of firine at each other about 


noon of each dav, just to pass the time, 

but nevertheless very discomforting to us 
. g 

poor devils who lav in the trenches and 

received the brunt of their bursting shells. 


| was standing in a safe place one 
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afternoon, watching the effect of the fire 
from “Old Leather Breeches,” when a 
shell landed in one of the caissons of the 
Confederate battery, exploding the am- 
munition with terrific effect, hurling men 
and horses in the air, undoubtedly killing 
many. Meanwhile, on our side a man 
was kept at a conveniently safe place to 
notify us of the coming of the “Long 
Toms,” as they were christened by the 
boys. As soon as he saw the puff of 
white smoke, he would yell: “Here she 
comes!” This was the signal to hunt 
our holes. One day one of these thirty- 
twos—they were about sixteen inches 
long—came ricocheting through our com- 
pany quarters, end over end, with no 
more force, apparently, than a rolling 
football. It looked as though it might 
be stopped easily, and I had a mind to 
try it, when it came in contact with a 
horse’s leg, clipping it off as easily and 
smoothly as though done with an axe. 

After this there was a lull in the fire, 
and, taking advantage of this, I climbed 
out of the works to stretch my legs. I 
was walking around, kicking up my heels 
to set the blood tingling down through 
them, enjoying the sensation very much. 
I had been at these sportive gambols for 
a few minutes, when an envious Johnnie 
Reb suddenly opened fire on me. In the 
fusillade that followed, I caught a ball 
on the inside of my left ankle joint. 
The bullet had evidently struck some- 
thing and glanced off, so I did not 
receive the full force of the shot. 
There was enough left, however, to 
last a lifetime, for of all the excruciat- 
ing pains | ever felt, that certainly was 
the worst. Long before this I had been 
shot through the shoulder and had re- 
ceived a sabre cut across the head, but 
these wounds did not compare in pain 
with that clip on the crazy bone. While 
the bullet did not enter the ankle, it chip- 
ped off part of the bone. 

When the bullet struck me I quickly 
picked up the foot I thought was hit, and 
hopped around on the other. Presently, 
thinking that I had made a mistake, and 
that it was the other foot that had been 
hit, I set down the one I had first grabbed 
up. All the time I was making hor- 
rible faces, as ] hopped from one foot to 


the other, trying to settle which one was 
hurt. Meanwhile the boys in the trenches 
were roaring with laughter. 

With the first shot from the Johnnies, 
“Old Leather Breeches” had uncoiled 
herself, and for the next hour or so there 
was something doing. We all squeezed 
ourselves into as small a space as possi- 
ble. As we were lying there, a shell ex- 
pioded among a bunch of horses tied to a 
strap around a tree not a dozen feet from 
me. When the smoke cleared away, | 
saw that every horse was freed from his 
tether, a fragment from the bursting 
shell having cut the strap. So far as we 
could see, not a horse was hurt, and all 
went galloping to the rear. It made me 
feel like the old Colonel, who, when a 
rabbit had been stirred up by a bursting 
shell and ran to get out of danger, yelled 
after it: “Run, cotton-tail! I’d run, too, 
if my men wouldn’t stop me!” 

Going to my tent one afternoon to get 
out of the heat, during that campaign in 
Georgia, I lay down on my cot and fell 
asleep. I dreamed that I was back in 
my Ohio home on a furlough, and _ to- 
gether with a large number of my towns- 
people, was standing on the railroad, 
watching John Morgan’s Raiders, as they 
rode across the track, about a half mile 
above the station. They paid no atten 
tion to us at first, and not until a battery 
of artillery came along did they show 
signs of seeing us. 

As soon as the guns came to the em- 
bankment, they halted, and one of the 
pieces was unlimbered ready for action. 
[ saw the officer dismount and give his 
orders to the men; could see the gunners 
ram the charge home; saw a man train 
his piece on the crowd of people standing 
on the track ; saw the next man insert the 
firing pin, then step back to await the 
command to fire; saw him jerk the lan- 
vard, and witnessed the puff of white 
smoke as it belched from the iron throat 
of the cannon; then heard the boom and 
whirr of the shell as it came through the 
air towards us with a horrid scream, till 
it burst directly over our heads. I was 
awakened at the explosion, and found 
myself sitting up, rubbing my eyes, and 
looking about me to see how many of 


the people had been killed. 
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VERYONE at the post 


admitted that no place 





‘t 4, Was ever created less 
! re 7. ° « . 
a!) ‘“@ ~suitable for the habi- 
t\ x! . e e 

rd ss «tation of white men. 

Sheree fh Yet a vacillating bat- 

awe talion was stationed 
there—vacillating  be- 


cause men sickened, died and deserted, 
and others took their places. But the 
doctor’s wife was of all women least 
suited to the post. She was one of those 
little, fair-haired, doll-like women who 
wear an unchanging smile on a babyish 
mouth, and own a blue-eyed, attractive 
stare. 

At first every man at the post was in 
love with her, except Hughes and the 
Chaplain ; the sentries flushed at the rustle 
of her skirts. The doctor noticed a re- 
markable improvement in the health 
record—the sick convalesced with ra- 
pidity for a few months, and then the 
charm of the fixed smile waned. Sentries 
failed to hear the tantalizing swish of her 
crisp garments, and invalids lay on nar- 
row cots listlessly wondering if the most 
undesired part of the next world could 
be worse than Zambola. They even for- 
got to talk about the Doll, as they called 
her. 

Celia Burton was accustomed to the 
admiration of men, and also to the fading 
away of it, but here there were soon no 
new victims with which to fill the de- 
pleted ranks. 

“The lady looks as if she were on the 
point of deserting the post.” 


By Lucia E, Smith 


Illustrations by Robert A. Graef 


doctor’s 
orders he now 
diversion and none 


Tom Grayson turned to the 
assistant, under whose 
was. “She needs a 
of us are equal to it.” 

“Sounds brutal, but I'd like to pit her 
against Agradina; he’s a heart-breaker, 
they say, with his own kind.” 

“When do they bring him in?” 

“To-day. He’s badly wounded. Came 
near getting away disguised as a mestiza 
girl, but a stray bullet luckily caught 
him.” 

“Perhaps now they’ve got him things 
will let up a bit and some of us”—Tom 
looked gloomily retrospective—‘“will get 
a chance to try a change. I can’t say as 
I'd refuse it.” 

“You?” the other grinned. ‘Never, 
Tom, never. Remember the past. What's 
that dust out yonder? I believe they're 
bringing him in now. Say, I rely on you 
to drop a challenging word in the Doll’s 
little ear. 

Soon the wounded man lay helpless on 
the narrow cot, but his lustrous, speaking 
eyes were restless. ‘There was nothing in 
the busy hospital that escaped his roving 
notice. His eyes were watching the door 
when Mrs. Burton entered with that slow, 
graceful hesitancy that Tom Grayson 
sometimes had affected for the amuse- 
ment of his comrades. 

Her blue-eyed gaze was caught and 
held by the wounded man’s steely glance, 
and she came forward smiling to his cot, 
to Tom's surprise. 

Keen as the jagged edge of a kris, the 
wavering survey swept from her bright 
head to her trim little feet, and some 
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thought behind it, changed to suit a pur- 
pose, flashed a brilliant smile at her that 
reversed each line of the grim mouth. 
It was a sensual mouth until it parted in 
this rare smile. The doctor’s wife 
laughed as might a child with a new toy, 
but Tom, from his concealed point of 
observation, frowned. 


Phen she unfastened the flower at her 


belt and laid it by the slim, brown hand, 
and without waiting for an acknowledg 
ment of the gilt, went to the two as 
sistants, apparent] unconcerned and 
bus 

“Who is he? The rebel Agradina? 
Ile looks like a Spanish grandee. I 
didn't know those fellows were so good 
looking she chirruped. “And will he 
live 


They shook their heads with a mourn 
ful emphasis, but turned aside with queer 


contractions of their eves, 

‘Poor fellow!” ller pretended pits 
ly Calli CPCTILIING Shi We nit bac kk to the 
cot, following the straight look that had 
not wavered from her trim figure. As 
she came close to him the long-fringed 


eyelids shut over the keen eyes and the 
npassiveness of that threatened change 
settled over the olive face. The woman 


stood looking at the deathlike features 





and her own face quivered with sym 
path 

Pom a the other assistant saw her 
tiptoe out with a grave face, but stop at 
the door and look back Not a muscle 
moved on tl passive olive face of 
\erad 

1 lead, but why should 
he be disturbes len die often and 
he | e ba | pl ] t| last march 
Hal neve ( 1 Co 

“But this mays had once been as a 
king in this island, and now every one 

avalnst him: even his own fe How s bi 
trayed | It's a case of a romantic 
underdog \nd anyone is grist for the 

er 

fom « e forward, but, surprised at 
tears in her ft eyes, went back mutte 
ing that the Dol ave a heart after 
al 

{ 1 is up to our ¢ 

pecta 1] ! Phe other bent over 
\vradina | d form relaxed and 
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in the open eyes glinted an intense sat 
isfaction and keen hatred. 

“The sly devil’s up to mischief. I'd 
give a good deal to know what's going 
on in that black head. He'll give us 
trouble before we’re through with him. 
Why do you suppose he posed for her? 
Ile opened his eyes as soun as she leit 
You don’t think 

“Tl think we'll have a chance to be 
revenged on Mrs. Doll. The game's 
on,” 

“Which do you bet on, white or 
black ?” 

“Oh, [I say, brown sounds better. Give 
him the benefit of a doubt. He’s not a 
bad sort for his side. llasn’t he held his 
own against us for three years, and 
would now if it hadn’t been for treach 
cry ee 

“Tle isn't conquered yet. Look at his 
eves. 

“PI bet that he conquers her—if she 
has a heart—l've always doubted it. It 
will be a hard game.” 

“It will be interesting to find out if 
she has one. Some of us would be glad 
to know.” The assistant had reason to 
feel bitter. 

“Tle may not care to try for such 
came 

“We'll egg him on 

“TTe’s a sick man.” 

‘Not so badly off as you imagine. 
lle’s not featherless yet. [Fasten on the 
vaffs and give him a chance.” 

\gradina looked straight into’ their 
faces and grinned. 

“By Jove! he has humor in_ him. 
Would you believe it? I bet on the 
brown.” 

‘| never go back on the white,” re 
torted Tom. 

It was a silly game and unworthy of 
men, but in the deadly monotony of that 
lite in the Philippines any game was 
worth while. The Doll’s” pretty ears 
were filled with romantic stories of the 
prowess of the sick rebel, and she was 
daily impressed with the possibility of 
his speedy death. They knew that Celia 
Burton would have had too much pride to 
vaste a thought on a healthy Filipino 
chief, but a dying one—with such eyes 


Was a safe proposition, and then again 
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“SHE UNFASTENED THE FLOWER 
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it was the deadly monotony of things 
that welcomed any diversion. 

At her second visit to the hospital he 
lay with closed eyes, unconscious seem- 
ingly, but with a faded flower near his 
hand. She noticed the noble proportions 
of the brow, for the heavy hair had been 
brushed back, the pulsing fullness of the 
brown throat, and the strength of the 
sinewy hands. She piped out: 

“Here is a man—a real unspoiled man 
—untrained. What is his heart like?” 

The man opened his velvety eyes and 
she read the admiration only, for the im- 
portant motive of this primitive man lay 
too deep for her to read. 

“Grayson,” she said, turning away, 
“it’s a shame for a big man like him to 
be forced to lie on a narrow cot. I don't 
see why he couldn't have a bed; there’s 
an old one in the back room of our quar- 
ters. I mean to have it brought in to- 
morrow. I'll ask the doctor about it to- 
night.” 

“He may not like your sympathy ex- 
pressed for a rebel,” ventured the as- 
sistant. 

“For a dying man! What can it mat- 
ter? I shall insist—the doctor seldom 
refuses me anything in reason,” was her 
haughty retort. 

“He knows she'll go home if he does,” 
muttered Grayson. 

“T foresee that Scene II will be staged 
elaborately. A canopied bed! Now, 
how in the devil will they get that thing 
in here? It’s a four-poster, made in one 
piece on account of the cane-weave mat- 
tress. Why, it’s one of the doctor’s 
greatest treasures. Not another like it 
in the whole blamed island. Belonged to 
that old Datto we had such a time to 
get.” 

“Bet Agradina gets it, just the same.” 

He did; and soon after he began to 
convalesce on the Moro bed the Span- 
ish lessons commenced. His big frame 
stretched the length of the woven cane, 
and his eyes followed the carvings of the 
canopied top, while a smile of satisfac- 
tion widened the grim mouth. 

Doctor Burton appeared willing to 
have his wife take an interest in the 
Spanish language. He adored her as 
busy, serious men often adore pretty little 
dolls, and he hated to think of the time 
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when life in Zambola would become un- 
endurable to her and he have to endure 
it without her. The years of their mar- 
ried life had comprised years of loneli- 
ness arrayed against a tiny fractional 
time of companionship together. But in 
the army one expects that. He had seen 
more of her since she had come to Zam- 
bola than in all the years before. He 
was glad that just when a horrible sense 
of disappointment in her was growing 
within him, she should show pity and 
womanliness even for an enemy. He 
had never ceased to remember with a 
festering soreness an overheard remark 
about her heartless coquetries. So, as 
she had said, he was lenient with her 
frivolities and generous in granting even 
the most foolish of her requests ; learning 
Spanish at the bedside of Agradina 
might not prove so foolish after all. 
There were two that might have told him 
that it was entertaining in the extreme. 

“The staging is satisfactory and pic- 
turesque, but I wish they’d speak louder 
and in English. I never cared for 
‘comedie francaise,’ or, to be correct, 
‘comedie espagnol’——” 

“IT think we are brutes. Where do 
you suppose the thing will end? She is 
here every day and he’s not as weak as 
he would have us believe. Look!” 

The old Spanish volume had slipped 
from the Doll’s lap, but with a sinuous 
swing of his uninjured arm, Agradina 
caught it, and without effort drew it up. 
Then he whispered to her and the color 
rose pinkly in the woman’s cheeks and 
two dimples dented their round curves. 

“She’s a deuced pretty plaything for 
that brown devil. I wouldn’t like any 
harm to come to her,” growled Grayson. 

“A woman with dimples is never seri- 
ous in love affairs. How is it you have 
turned preacher? The chaplain been 
working on you some more? or has that 
saucy twit of a school-teacher taken you 
under her wing, as she did the deacon?” 

A groan startled them and they turned 
to see Agradina falling back on his pil- 
lows, with one arm limply hung over the 
side of the bed, and a slim stream of red 
creeping slowly down the front leg. It 
crawled around the carvings as if alive. 

The two assistants bent over him, but 
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the woman, with fear in her wild eyes, 
held her place by the bedside. 

“Will he die? Oh! A—— I promise 

[——” she chattered till Grayson gen- 
tly pushed her away. 

“Tt’s the old wound in his_ breast 
broken out again. It’s nothing serious. 
You'd better go, Mrs. Burton.” 

The woman stooped to pick up the 
book, but blood had crossed the open 
page and she recoiled from it. 

Grayson lifted it and gently urged her 
toward the door. “It’s nothing—only a 
inatter of a few stitches,” he persisted, 
but she swayed and he had to support 
her or she would have fallen. 

“T never could stand the sight of 
blood.” Her lips were trembling like 
those of a frightened child. Grayson 
was haunted by them when he went back. 

“The sly brute,” growled the assist- 
ant, “he must have pulled out those 
stitches himself to try her. I'd like to 
let him bleed to death. Do you hear, you 
brown devil?” 

Agradina grinned and his beady eyes 
shone with satisfaction and a cold in- 
difference. 

“What's his game, do you suppose?” 
Grayson was folding the bandages and 
putting them away. ‘Think it’s possible 
that she P 

“TTe’s a handsome creature and women 
admire big-built animals like him——” 

“If he tries any game with her, 
L'11———”” 

“Remember, Tom, it’s to be fair to 
the finish. We said that in the beginning 
and to give him his chance. Didn't she 
lead us to a finish?” 

But Grayson was half way to the door 
to greet the doctor’s wife and reassure 
her. “He'll be up and about in a few 
days. Ready for trial if he doesn’t get 
a run of fever or get away. You can’t 
kill men like him but in one way. I'll let 
you know if anything occurs.” 

The next day Agradina was restless 
and would be quiet only when she 
sat by him. He talked to her incessant- 
ly in a low monotone, and though the'r 
broken jargon was unintelligible, Gray- 
son and the assistant could understand 
that he was pleading with her. Once 
she rose indignantly and left the room. 
But later, when the nurse came to the 
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hospital she accompanied her, and Gray- 
son surprised a look of sinister under- 
standing, almost a threat, in the brown 
man’s eyes. The Doll looked up timidly 
to him, but he did not notice her un- 
spoken appeal, and she went out avoid- 
ing the gaze of the sick rebel. 

“T believe that brute means mischief, 
and if the doctor was more of a man 
and less of a surgeon it would be bet- 
ter. Women are such perverse creatures 

like hens, they always squawk at dan- 
ger and—run the wrong way.” Grayson 
shook the bottle in his hand with vicious 
intent. “Besides, did it ever occur to 
you that the doctor’s wife might have her 
heart otherwise engaged before she met 
with our admiration? I hope nothing 
happens.” 

Something did happen while Grayson 
was alone in the hospital that night—just 
one of those chances that come to favor 
the plotter sometimes. The next morn- 
ing the whole post was buzzing with the 
scandal. Agradina had flown and the 
pretty, heartless Doll had gone also. 
And the worst of it was that the doctor 
had been called away to a distant barrio 
early in the evening and had not re- 
turned. 


Days went by and the fugitives had not 
been heard from. The squad _ that 
Hughes had sent out had returned from 
a fruitless search, and the doctor was 
hourly expected; he should have been 
back long before. Something had de- 
layed him. Everyone was wishing he 
would come and relieve the tension. The 
suspense as to what he would say and do 
was getting on the nerves of the post in 
general. 

Everyone said that she was a weak, 
silly thing and wondered that the brown 
brute could have found a way to her 
heart. That women are simply con- 
trary-minded. ‘That the doctor was bet- 
ter fitted to tend wounds than to mend 
hearts. 

“The doctor may be as yellow as a 
mummy and thin as a gun, but he’s white 
clear through,” grumbled Grayson. “His 
only fault is that he is too stuck on his 
What do you think he'll say 
when he comes back, Chap ?” 


pre »fession. 


The chap- 
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lain was Tom’s almost bunkie, if one 
could be bunkie with a chaplain. 

“She is innocent till she’s proven 
guilty. An army woman does not light- 
ly ruin her husband’s career.” 

They were standing by the watery 
edge of the post's limit. A casco, pro- 
pelled by a stolid bronze native, came 
slowly to the landing, and Tom followed 
the chaplain’s eager haste. A woman 
with fluffy blonde hair drooping about a 
tired babyish face sat in the boat with a 
man’s bandaged head in her lap. 

“You?” they cried. They saw then 
that what could be seen of the man’s 
face showed it to be vellow, thin and 
familiar. 

“Yes,” chirped the Doll. “Agradina 
promised to prevent the attack if I helped 
him to escape. I didn’t trust him, so | 
followed. | never was so frightened in 
my life,” she lisped. “I got there bare- 
ly in time, but the doctor was hurt.” 


“And Agradina?” Tom drew her 
from the boat. She wavered on her feet 
from exhaustion. 

“Oh, his old wound broke out again, 
he was so angry at the way I trapped 
him afterward. I[ couldn't let him escape, 
really! It wasn’t necessary to bring him 
back.” She calmly smoothed down her 
rumpled skirts and watched the doctor 
with a wonderful tenderness in her eyes. 

Although she was paler than before 
and there were new lines on her face, 
Grayson thought that he had never seen 
her look prettier than when standing 
there unconscious of the odious blood- 
stains on her dress. In silence he pro- 
ceeded to the hospital. 

“Tuh! Ring down the curtain,” was 
the assistant’s comment. “Tler heart 
was in the right place all the time.” 

“T suspected it,” said Grayson. 


At the End of the Voyage 
By M. J. Moore 


Lhe transport’s off the harbor, you can sce her through the cloud 
(Of mist that drifts across the lower bay ; 

ISvery eye is gazin’ shoreward in that happy soldier crowd 
lhe sturdy ship is bringin’ home to-day. 

hey are thinkin’ of the welcome that awaits them at the pier, 
Where they know old friends are gathered by the score 

lo pay the debt of fellowship, and greet them with a cheer 
That like skirmish fire will ring along the shore. 


Lhere’s adoughboy bunch from Sulu, an’ a troop from Honolulu, 
With red-legs from Corregidor an’ lonely Subig Bay, 


VWachine-gun men from Jolo 


fiilariou V 1000, 


with scars from many a bolo 
for they're comin’ home to-day. 


Doin’ various things impossible has been their main pursuit 


I 


for years, an’ how they 


did it they won't tell; 


Irom the war-marked Indian fighter to the latest-joined recruit 
They would charge the outer parapet of hell. 

lo keep the old flag flyin’ is the work they have in hand 
That they’ve failed or been found wantin’ who will say: 

ut all thought of fightin’s left them; once more in sight of land, 
The exiles are returnin’ home to-day. 


There a doughboy bunch from Sulu, an’ a troop from Honolulu, 


V1 » ] 
Vs ith reda-l 


Vachine-gun men from Jolo 


from Corregidor an’ lonely Subig Bay, 
with scars from many a bolo 


Hilariously loco, for they're comin’ home to-day. 


. 
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T is one thing to get 
into this Yankee Doo- 
dle Army and another 
thing to get out,” re- 
marked Windy Hen- 
derson, unconscious 
of the fact that he 
was making an epi 
eram. 

“You wound up again?” asked Dismal 
Smith, lifting his head from his quarter- 
master pillow and looking down to the 
corner of the squad-room which Sergeant 
Ilenderson of the Twenty-fifth United 
States Cavalry used as a general head- 
quarters and bedroom, 

“There is a wise lot of old owls in the 
War Department,” continued Windy. 
“But every little while some recruit puts 
it all over them and runs things to suit 
himself, regardless of what is in regula 
tions and the rules and official orders of 
the recruiting officer. The army is run 
according to printed books, and the chaps 
what have fit, bled and died for their 
country in an office in Washington have 
all the battles that ever was pulled off o1 
are liable to be pulled olf in the next 
hundred years, all doped out and marked 
off and numbered, just like the account 
book of a Chink laundryman. 

“It ain’t such a hard job to be an off 
cer, after all. Just suppose our shave 
tail, two months out of West Point, had 
the Mirst Platoon in a hostile country 





Things Not Dreamed Of 


By Frederick Ferdinand Moore 


Author of “Windy Henderson,” “His First 
Command,” “Ordered Home,” etc. 


Illustrated by Lester J. Ambrose 


“Suppose the shave-tail found himself 
and his command in a gully, and the high 
ground all around him occupied by the 
enemy with quick-firers and siege guns 
and such things. What would the shave 


tail do?) Why, he would turn to Page 28 
of his Major Vacties and he would tind 
this: ‘Occupy the high ground rhe 


point of greatest danger is not neces 
sarily the most commanding position 
First try to get your command so placed 
that the odds against you will be lessened 
to the greatest extent possible. When 
vou have gained a point which gives you 
conditions equal to those of the enemy, 
attack the strongest position and take it.’ 
“Now, anybody could follow directions 
like them. The book would tell just what 
the enemy is supposed to do when li 
attacks them, and estimates that in fil 
teen minutes the enemy ought to be 
roped, thrown and hog-tied Phere is a 
joker in there, just the same as there are 
jokers in enlistment posters which tell 
some of the things vou will get when vou 
join the army, but leaves out some of the 
principal ones you 
ticular stuck on, 
‘The joker ts in these three hart 


vet and dont get par 


. 


words: ‘Queht to be. They just slip 
over the tongue like egys tried in but 
ter, and if our shave-tail forgets that the 
enemy has a book which also tells how 
to hold his position, including another 


( ducht to be, he is lable to eel 


1 
Hisell 
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“He was busy with the veins in my ankle.” 


and his command shot so full of holes 
that there is nothing to be picked up but 
rims, 

“When the enemy does something 
which the fellow who wrote the book 
didn’t have in his think-tank, there is 
bound to be trouble enough to make a 
woman’s club happy. ~Every little while 
somebody blows along, who is so ignorant 
that he never read the book and goes 
ahead and figures out things for him- 
self, and then the shave-tail has to throw 
away his book and fight. 

“Of course it ain’t according to Hoyle. 
Battles are lost that way, not won, and 
this little anecdote of mine is about a col- 
lege chap that enlisted in my outfit in my 
last hitch and balled things up proper, 
from the commanding officer of the San 
Irancisco Presidio to the bull pup of the 
Secretary of War.” 

“You going to tell that story?” asked 
Dismal, disgustedly. 

“As I was about to say, pretty near 
every man who ever enlisted in the army, 


begins to have a hazy sort of notion in the 


back of his head, that he has been bunked, 
before the first week of service is over. 

“First time I held up my hand, I felt 
that way two days after I had let the 
recruiting sergeant put my moles and 
scars and the color of my hair down in 
his little book. I had an idea that haunt- 


ed me that I had overlooked something 


in that enlistment poster, which my drill- 


sergeant hadn't. I hadn't seen no picks 
and shovels on that poster, but I was 
digging a ditch in two days, and I felt 
like a mule that had been fool enough to 
walk into a harness just because some 
geezer had held a bucket of oats in his 
face long enough to get the buckles 
hooked. 

“I got a pass one night and went down 
town and read that poster all over again. 
It was lousey with jokers. But I had 
sort of been afraid when I enlisted, so I 
asked the recruiting officer if there was 
any way to get out of the army if a chap 
found it sort of palled on him after a 
while, and he felt that he ought to go 
back to work in the gas works to get 
some exercise. 

“He said there sure was. I could buy 
myself back into civilian clothes and the 
right to pay room rent after a year—if 
[ didn't like the army. But while he was 
saying it he was busy with the veins in 
my ankle and I was some afraid he 
wouldn’t take me, so | didn’t go after him 
too hard on that score. 

“T worried along for a year, got the 
hump off my back and saddle-galls on 
my legs and felt quite natural in a uni- 





“T couldn't see the good 
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form. I got peevish one day about some- 
thing and | decided that I would as- 
sert my rights and demand that the gov- 
ernment quit collecting taxes from work- 
ingmen to feed me and provide me with 
a downy couch. 

““T want to buy out,’ [ told the Top 
Sergeant. 

“*Put in your application,’ he said, 
‘and then go to drill.’ 

“That talk about drill made me sus 
picious. I couldn’t see the good of drill 
ing me any more, if I was going to quit 
the army in a few more days. But I put 
the application in, and deposited ‘my 
money with the troop clerk, and com- 
menced to dream about ham and eggs 
straight up, pay days on Saturday, church 
on Sundays and such things. 

“That application didn’t get far. The 
captain got it. He had the troop clerk 
write ‘disapproved’ on the back of it, 
and then he called me in the orderly room 
and said he would send it to the colonel 
and up the line to the department com- 
mander if I wished, but that the fact he 
had disapproved of it, would kill it deader 
than General Cornwallis. 

“T finished my hitch, and by the time 
my three years was up I had the military 
habit so bad I would salute a street-car 
conductor and didn’t know what to do 
with the pockets in my vest and coat. I 
would die of fright now if somebody said 
the army was going to be broken up, I 
ain that happy in this little army of Uncle 
Sain’s. 

“So an enlistment poster is one thing 
and a troop commander is another, only 
vou don’t find it out until it 1s too late and 
drill-call is blowing.” 
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“He had the troop clerk write ‘Disapproved’ 
on the back of it.” 
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“A magazine advertisement of smart 
clothes.” 


“When do you get to the college boy ?” 
asked Trumpeter Lee. 

“Right now,” said Windy. “You 
wouldn't appreciate the story nohow 
without a little skirmish at the first, and 
| have to get warmed up before I can 
talk. Pass the makings.” 

“What you really mean,” said Boston 
Joe, “is a preface or introduction to your 
narrative, rather than a_ preliminary 
skirmish. In using that technical phrase, 
you have mixed your metaphors.” 

“Take that human dictionary away,” 
said Windy, addressing no one in par- 
ticular. 

“IT became bored with horses after I 
got back from the Philippines, and when 
[ got my buzzard in ’Frisco, thinks I I'll 
hit the coast artillery and groom the big 
guns—they don’t step on your feet and 
they don't kick a set of fours out of ranks 
when the inspector general is reviewing 
the regiment. As you all know, it is a 
real discouraging experience to have your 
horse jump over the captain at drill, even 
if it ain't your fault. The captain blames 
you, not the horse or the wasp what 
crawled in your pony’s ear to get out 
the sun. 

“Some of you may recollect that back 
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a few years we had considerable talk in 
the newspapers about a war with Japan. 
Just keep a half-hitch on that fact, as I 
proceed with my narr—yarn. 

“Well, I was flirting with the big guns 
at the Presidio in ’Frisco, when a real 
nice looking boy blows up to the post 
one day and commenced to stand around 
in front of the guard-house and watch 
drills and snoop around barracks. He 
was real interested in soldiers, and he 
asked a few questions. 

“T met him one day. He had on rain- 
bow socks and ribbons that were some 
color between green and red for shoe 
strings. Wore one of these collars that 
try to hide your ears and then think bet- 
ter of it and become in-growing. 

“What's the use going on with the 
painful details? THe looked like he 
stepped out of a magezine advertise- 
ment for smart clothes what are made all 
ready to sell somewhere in the heart of 
Chicago. Ile was mild and meek, and 
smoked cigarettes that smelled like a 
stable on fire, and he had his initials in 
gold on them and used a holder. Them 
tailor-made cigarettes were good, but | 
fought shy of them, not wanting to ac 
quire habits of life and ways of living 
which were some forty feet out of my 
reach. 





what part of his body we wanted most 
in evidence.” 
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“Them tailor-made cigarettes were good.” 


“We was downtown, when I flanked 
him. It was payday the day before, and 
| was keeping government money in cir- 
culation. Ile met me in a_ restaurant 
where there was a bar in reserve, and 
over his straw and claret punch he con- 
fided—is that right, Boston ?—confided to 
me that he wanted to enlist in the army 
and be a soldier and wear the blue and 
give up his life for the flag and the cap 
tain, so the captain would get his name in 
the school histories and my friend would 
vet a six-inch grave stone—if they could 
identify what was left of him after he had 
saved the flag. 

“That remark about how a man could 
buy out, pleased him. THe passed it to 
me, suggesting in an off-hand way that, 
of course, if he got tired of government 
grub, he could buy out. I said he could, 
if the Japs didn’t begin to pick on our 
army, but a fellow what has been stung 
always likes to see somebody else stung, 
so I reserved the information about how 
commanding officers sometimes disap- 
proved such details, considering that it 
was my duty to encourage young men to 
be patriotic and fight for the Red, White 
and Blue—and some sugar for their 
coffee and something to eat besides hash. 

“That little face-to-face talk with me 
settled it for him, and the next day he 
blows up to the post and holds up his 
hand, swearing to do just what he is told 
to do for three years, whether it is good, 
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worse or indifferent, or the captain suf- 
fers from chronit grouch. 

“Tle asked to be assigned to my com- 
pany, explaining he had a friend who 
could give him some valuable information 
regarding how to walk and how to salute. 
lle came and I did. I was drill sergeant 
and when he drew his quartermaster 
shoes, and hay for his bunk, I told him 
what part of his body we wanted most 
in evidence, which was his shoulders and 
chest, and in a few days he looked top 
heavy, he had drawed himself up into his 
chest so hard. 

“The cow-shoes blistered his poor little 
feet, and he complained that the socks 
were of too coarse material. Ile was 
terribly disappointed in the cooking, and 
did not realize when he enlisted that he 
frequently got a job waiting on the table 
for a hundred hungry men, who were not 
at all elegant about their language if he 
stepped on their toes or he failed to pick 
the bones out of the hash before serving 
it. Ile confided to me several times that 
he was disappointed in the army, me, the 
clothes and grub, and had lost all desire 
to save any flags, whether they was in 
danger or not. 

“This terrible condition went on fot 
two months. Private Satterlee—Reei 
nald Crowninshield Satterlee was his nam 

looked sad as a new grave in a fash 
ionable cemetery, | increased the drills 
to keep him from thinking about him 
self too much, but he kept getting worser, 
ard the company commander was getting 
disgusted with him—and me, which was 
serious, for | can make a soldier out of 





Phe cow shoes blistered his poor litt 
feet” 
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almost anvthing, it lasts lone enough 
and dont fall 

‘Then all of a sudden Reginald braced 
up and got 
and he played ping-pong with the big 
guns and dug ditches and washed dishes 


to wi ces, 


a hopeful look in his eyes, 


real contented like. I supposed that he 
was getting patriotic again and felt that 
after all there was nothing in life worth 
while but being part of an army, no mat 
ter how small a part it was 

“There was a certain place outside the 
a little talk 
together and spend our money for stuf 
which we couldn't get in the canteen. 


post where we went to have 


‘l was down there one night, sitting 
ina booth, when I thought I heard a fa 
miliar voice in the booth next to me 
which was separated from where I was 
Crazy Horse John 

014 


son was sitting with mie, 
V 


with a red curtain 
Wiping his mus 
tache at intervals and groaning content 
edly from time to time, as is his wa 
when he can buy good beer 

“l pricked up my ears like a rang 


horse when I heard the familiar voices 


here was something strange about the 
voice, but [| couldn't make out what 
“ “Izzy, gizzy, rizzv! it said 
‘Ochi, botchi, cotchi' said somebod 


‘LT wondered if | was going loco, and 
| asked Crazy Llorse if he thought he saw 
anvthine wrong with me, and he said no. 
I was quite natural being two-third 
drunk and ePctiine wool 

**Achi catch atchi,’ said the ba 

' 


niiliar voice in the next pooth, and my 


head reeled | heard it just as distinct 
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ly as I could hear a twelve-inch gun speak 
when I turned it loose with about nine 
hundred pounds of projectile. 

““Dazzygoo hocky dopy di opeydill- 
cock,’ resumed that voice, and the other 
fellow hits in with: ‘Karoop to do sissosi,’ 
and I like to had a fit. 

“Just about then I saw our first lieu- 
tenant come in in civilian clothes. He 
had something at the bar, and then he 
caught that funny-bone talk in the booth. 
[ could see him through a slit in the cur- 
tain, and he turned pale after a few of 
them ragtime remarks was let loose, took 
a squint into that booth next to mine in 
a real Sherlock Holmes style, and then 
hit out the door, cussing under his 
breath. 

“Tt struck me where I lived when I saw 
that officer bolt, after he heard that ter- 
rible language in the booth. I knew he 
thought he was going crazy, same as I 
thought I was, and after I had got a 
strangle hold on my nerves, I decided to 
investigate what was in that booth, even 
if it eat me up alive. 

‘But I pro—pro—— 
Soston ?” 

“Procrastinated is the word I think 
you seek.” 

“That’s it. I had killed too much time. 
The phonograph running backwards was 
gone, and all I could see in the place was 
a beer calendar and two empty glasses 
when I looked in. 

“This was about four in the afternoon. 
In about a half an hour there was fire- 
call in the post, and, of course, everybody 
had to answer that call, pass or no pass, 
regardless of whether he could walk a 
line or not. Fire-call is fire-call in the 
army, and it’s one of the few things that 
ain’t very often put to other uses than 
which the War Department made it for. 
I trust you follow me, even if I ain’t 
quite clear. 

“It was just a drill, and lasted about 
twenty minutes. Before recall went, call- 
to-quarters sizzled down the pike. That 
is the first time I ever heard call-to-quar- 
ters go in the day time, and I wondered 
if there was something wrong with my 
upper works after all. 

“Inspection of quarters, was what the 
Top Sergeant passed to us and he had a 


What is it I did, 
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“ 


—a beer calendar and two empty glasses” 


funny look in his eye, as if something 
serious was about to drop. 

“Our company had inspection of quar- 
ters first, and my squad-room had it first, 
and the Colonel started at my bunk. He 
went through my locker sort of hap- 
hazard, as if he was afraid he would find 
a prayer book and would have to ask me 
where I stole it. 

“Reginald’s bunk was next to mine. He 
had a real nice-looking locker, fixed up 
like the show window in a_ hardware 
shop. He had his comb and brush and 
needle and thread and other budwor arti 
cles fixed up fancy in the tray, and his 
clothes fitted into the bottom so neat and 
pretty that it was a shame to disturb 
them. 

“But our captain hit after them clothes 
and the colonel seemed more interested 
than ordinary, and the lieutenants folded 
their arms and looked at each other. 

“T took a sneaking look at Reginald 
out of the corner of my eye, and he 
looked kind of pale and fidgeted with his 
fingers and was scared. I couldn’t imag- 
ine what was going on. 

“Then the captain drew a long breath, 
said ‘Japanese spy,’ and hauled out a 
great bundle of stuff, wrapped up in a 
sheet. There was a lot of blue paper and 
a couple of pictures of disappearing guns, 
and a whole raft of drawing pencils, 
thingamajigs, rulers and only the cap- 
tain knows what. 

“*What are you doing with all this 
stuff ?’ asked the captain of Reginald. 
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‘Practicing drawing, sir,’ 
inald. 

‘Pretty 
tain. 

‘I was a draughtsman before I en- 
listed,’ says Reginald. 

“*You enlisted as a bookkeeper,’ says 
the captain. ‘That’s fraudulent  enlist- 
ment.’ 

“Reginald hung his head and that was 
when a file of the guard come through the 
door and took Reginald away to the 
guard-house. 

“Well, we was all pretty well flabber- 
gasted. Little Reginald had been a Jap- 
anese spy, and I shivered the buttons off 
my blouse for two days, thinking that 
my talking with him before he enlisted 
would hang me or shoot me as some- 
thing or other.” 

“Accessory after the fact,” 
Joe. , 

“Something like that,’ said Windy. 
Then the court-martial came off. There 
was a lot of newspaper reporters snoop- 
ing around and | got some money for 
putting a chap wise as to what was going 
on, seeing the court-martial was secret. 
The papers just scared everybody to 
death about Japanese spies, and Crazy 
[forse and me had a real sociable time 
with the money. 

“You know our first lieutenant told 
how he had heard Reginald talking with 
. Japanese in the saloon. Said he could 
sling the lingo like a mandarin——” 

“They don’t have mandarins in—— 
began Boston Joe. 

“Never you mind. That crazy talk I 
heard in the booth was Reginald having 
a little conversation with a Japanese gen- 
tleman. Looked bad for Reginald. 

“The court-martial couldn’t seem to 
prove anything against Reginald. It 
seems it ain’t no crime to talk Japanese if 
you know how, and blue paper and the 
picture of an old gun or two, if they don’t 
happen to be pictures of any particular 
gun, ain’t a hanging offense. They tried 
Reginald on fraudulent enlistment, after 
they had tried him for treason or some 
such, but he proved he was a bookkeeper 
at the time he enlisted, and that he had 
been a little of a draughtsman some time 

his life, so that charge didn’t hold 
water, but the colonel and the War De- 


re > , 
says Reg- 


good hand at it,’ says the cap 


said Boston 
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partment was more scared with the affair 
than they wanted to let on, and they put 
an end to the matter by discharging Reg- 
inald for the good of the service, “which 
can be done without making anybody any 
trouble, and in this particular case it 
saved a lot of worry. 

“So Reginald served two months and 
two weeks in the army and quit. I met 
him downtown some time after that, and 
tried to get away from him, not wanting 
to be sentenced for life as a suspicious 
character. 

“He was keeping his books again and 
was real contented. I asked him about 
his job with the Japanese and he smiled 
and winked at me. 

“*Just a mere sutterfuge—— 

“Subtertuge, ” corrected Boston Joe. 

* ‘Just a mere subterfuge,’ he says to 
me. ‘I bought a little book about the 
Japanese language, swallowed a_ few 
words, got a Japanese boy that worked 
in a shoe-shop near the post to go in the 
saloon and practice with me where the 
officers would be liable to see me, bought 
some blue-print paper and a few com- 
passes and put them in my locker—and 
here I am—no more early morning 
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bugles or waiting on soldiers before I get 
my breakfast of government bacon.’ 

“So he got his discharge from the army 
for nothing, and I tried to buy mine and 
| played the game according to 
against a 


couldn't. 


the books, and run five-ace 
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the other fellow can’t find anything in 
his book.” 
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hand. When you want to win, make up Horatio, which are not dreamed of in 

something new, and the other fellow can’t your philosophy.’ ” 

find anything in his book that tells how to “Have it your own way. Hamstring 

beat it.” me if Dismal ain’t asleep, and stable call 
“In other words,” said Boston Joe, about ready to wake him up. ‘This is an 


“*There are things in Heaven and Earth, awful war.” 
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a certain place outside the post” 
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A Hand-Glass 
By Cora A. Matson Dolson 


\ little hand-mirror, jeweled and quaint, 
Somebody brought it from over the sea; 

Che richest of jewels it holds, a faint, 
\ sweet clusive memory. 

\ tangle of curls, and a baby face, 
“Don't ’oo know who ’at is? It’s me, Arbee!” 

lorne over the years of dividing space, 
“Arbee’s pretty, and Arbee’s me!” 

Vain little voice, yet its echo rings true: 
Pretty, in sooth, is the picture, Arbee, 

\ll that Giod’s angels have left me of you 
Phis time-dimmed hand-glass memory. 
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UNCLE SAM’S LAWYER 


Copyright by Clinedinst 


GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 


Mr. Wickersham is Uncle Sam's iawyer—tbe Attorney-General of the United States. Joseph H 
Choate recently said of him: “It wasn't at all surprising to me wben | heard that the President, in 
looking around fur the best counsel for the biggest corporation in the world, bad gone to 40 Wall 
Street to get him.” 
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One of the attractions of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition is the superb 
fishing to be had on the Skykomish River amid the most 
attractive scenic surroundings. 
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Mount Rainier, the highest peak in the 


from the grounds of the 


United States proper, which is in plain view 


Alaska-Yukon 


Pacific I 


xposition 


Seattle’s Exposition 


A TEN-MILLION-DOLLAR world’s 

fair, the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position, opens this June at Seattle. The 
exposition site is 255 acres in extent and 
borders for more than a mile and a half 
on Lake Union and Lake Washington. 
The Olympic and Cascade mountains 
may be seen from the grounds and an un- 
obstructed view may be obtained of the 
perpetual snow peaks of Mt. Rainier and 
Mt. Baker. ‘The plan of the exhibits will 
be to show step by step the remarkable 
advancement made by the countries of 
the Pacific Ocean in every line of inven- 
tion and of scientific and industrial 
achievement and endeavor. Life, color 
and variety will be the chief character- 
istics of the displays, and originality will 
be the keynote of installation. The Pa 
cific West, the Northland and the other 
interested countries offer attractive and 
diversified displays. ‘The prevailing con- 
ception of Alaska is that it is nothing but 
a land of ice, snow and gold. The same 
true of Yukon. Few persons 
realize the great possibilities and advan- 


is also 


tages of the countries. Besides the gold, 
fish and fur resources, there are others 
that are only beginning to be developed, 
and which offer unusual inducement for 
the employment of capital and individual 
effort. The exposition will demonstrate 
that, with railroad transportation, Alaska 


and Yukon can be made habitable and 
productive for millions of people. Alaska 
is in great need of exploitation. So far 


as its economic resources are concerned 
it occupies about the same position in the 
public mind of the East that the “Ameri 
can Desert” did between the sixties and 
seventies. ‘The desert now 
exists only in memory or on old maps. 
Through the medium of exhibits the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition — will 
educate the world in many things Alas- 
kan. To the public at large Alaska 
means nothing but some 600,000 square 
miles of land occupying the northwestern 
part of North America, with the Arctic 
Ocean for its northern boundary. Its 
possession by the United States is asso- 
ciated historically with the friendship of 
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Russia for the North during the Civil 
War. It is known that the Government 
paid $7,200,000 (about two cents an 
acre) for the territory, but it is not gen- 
erally known that the United States re- 
ceived nearly $11,000,000 in revenues 
from Alaska in thirty-nine years. Al- 
though the wealth of the country has only 
been scratched on the surface, Alaska has 
produced $125,000,000 in gold, $80,000,- 
000 in furs and $96,000,000 in fish. There 
are thousands of acres of land available 
for farming and thousands more covered 
with timber. And all of this Uncle Sam 
bought for $7,200,000. 


The new stamp commemorative of the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition is rec- 
tangular in form and of the same size as 
that issued to commemorate the James- 
town Exposition. Panels at the top and 
bottom contain respectively the words 
“U. S. Postage” and “Two cents.” In 
the centre of the stamp the larger part of 
a circle rests on the lower panel and en- 
closes a ribbon bearing the inscription 
“Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 1909”; the circle 
frames the picture of a seal standing on a 
cake of ice. On either side of the stamp 
is an ellipse containing the Arabic 
numeral 2, with laurel branches. 


A Nation’s Playground 
By W. T. Howell 


The wild, beautiful Highlands of the Hudson, full of historic associations, 
should be preserved by the national government for the purposes of a national 
playground, as an example of forest conservation, and for the inculcating of a fine 
spirit of patriotism, particularly among those who, to-day, are the anemic, un- 


American product of their environment. 


HE important. plans 
now under way for 
the improvement of 
the property em- 
braced within the 
reservation of the 
United States Mili- 
tary Academy, mean 
considerably more 

than is commonly signified to the pop- 
ular mind in the expression “the new 
West Point.” The fine buildings which 
are rising around the Plain and its vicin- 
ity, about which so much has been said, 
constitute but one part of a broad scheme 
of improvement covering the entire res- 
ervation of some 2,500 acres. 

The plan embraces two essential fea- 
tures in addition to the rebuilding of the 
Academy proper—the improvement and 
systematic management, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Roy L. Marsten, of 


Yale University, of the forests which 
cover a large part of the West Point 
lands; and the parking of such wild lo- 
calities as are especially picturesque—the 
last-named work being carried out under 
the guidance of Olmsted Brothers, the 
well-known landscape architects. These 
two features of the new West Point are 
being developed along somewhat novel 
lines, and they bear, also, an interesting 
relation to the proposals to create among 
the Hudson Highlands in which the Mili- 
tary Academy lies, a great national park. 

The forestry work is designed not only 
to improve the West Point woods, but 
to serve as an example of conservative 
forest management to the owners of sur- 
rounding woodlands. The reservation 
woods are similar to those of all the 
Highlands, ranging from swamp-land to 
high upland growth, and from brush- 
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wood to virgin forest. The general to- 
pography of the tract contains every va- 
riety of mountain scenery, some of it of 
a high order, varying between sea-level 
at the river shore to a point considerably 
over 1,400 feet above it, at the summit 
of Cro’ Nest. The greater part of this 
wooded area is, and always will be, of 
more value for the systematic produc- 
tion of wood crops than for any other 
purpose, and it is proposed so to manage 
the West Point section of the Highlands 
as to create, at the end of a ten-year pe- 
riod, a normal and healthy forest in 
place of a deteriorated one. 

By a system of surgery, as it were, 
the forests will be relieved of the pres- 
ence of their diseased and unlikely mem- 
bers, and the remaining healthy trees left 
to mature under the best possible silvical 
conditions. The more valuable hard- 
wood species will be encouraged, and the 
ancient pine and hemlock forests, now 
practically extinct, will gradually be 
brought into existence again. ' 

Fire, the béte noire of the Highland 
forests, has already been eliminated from 
the reservation woods by a well organ- 
ized patrol among the woods force and 
a detail from the regular army post. 


-* 
‘ 
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One of the main efforts is to eventual- 
ly transform the entire field of woods into 
one of trees sprung from the seed, in 
place of the present unhealthy stand of 
sprout-wood growth. In Washington 
Valley, the lovely mountain cove which 
crosses the reservation from the river 
bank toward the wilder interior of the 
range, stands the Forest Lodge, where 
lives the woods foreman, Mr. Knowles, 
and his forest force. Here, on a single 
acre of ground, is already growing a 
Lilliputian forest of nearly a quarter of 
a million of trees, most of which are 
destined to be important components of 
the new West Point forests. Now they 
form only pygmy woods, from an inch 
to a foot or two in height. 

Considerable fun was recently had in 
the public press over the seedling trees 
which the State of New York brought 
from abroad to restock denuded areas 
in the Adirondacks. They were face- 
tiously spoken of as chips from the old 
block of a Black Forest—a forest ‘made 
in Germany”—and their importation 
was described as the greatest movement 
in international green timber since that 
first forester, Macbeth, saw  Birnam 
Wood march to Dunsinane. 


VIEW FROM “THE FIREPLACE” 
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There is no such blow to native pride 
in the West Point seedlings, for they are 
not only “made in America,” but in the 
Highlands themselves, the seeds from 
which they have sprung having been 
gathered from the mountain-sides of the 
reservation. 

On the small plot of ground seen in 
the photograph are ten or twelve thou- 
sand three-year-old white pine trees, 
which from a little distance look for all 
the world like a field of new winter 
wheat. ‘To the left of them, in a sow- 
ing-bed about two by ten or twelve feet 
in size, are ten thousand other pines, 
each about one inch high and one year 
old. Beyond this bed is another one 
containing an equal number of pines, 
and then a bed of 5,000 larch trees. 
Then come three beds, with an agegre- 
gate space of perhaps seventy-five square 
feet, in which are growing from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand tiny Norway 
spruces. There are also American and 
English elms, red oaks, Scotch and Aus- 
trian pines, European larch, Colorado 
blue spruce, red spruce, and white birch. 
All these are destined to become a part 
of the future West Point forests, and a 
number of species, including a thousand 
pine trees, have already been set out in 
the mountains. Several thousand acorns 
and chestnuts were planted in the origi- 
nal forest itself last year, without enjoy- 
ing the initial protection of the nursery. 
The result was that the squirrels and 
wood-mice devoured every one. These 
rodents are probably quite convinced that 
modern forestry methods are a fine thing. 

In the landscape development plans the 
West Point authorities seek to preserve 
the present beauties of the scenery as 
nearly as possible in their original con- 
dition, while at the same time improving 
them at certain points where it seems ad- 
visable. The singularly beautiful site of 
West Point is typical of all that moun- 
tain region. The mantle of woodland 
vegetation which covers over ninety per 
cent. of the reservation lands is lifted into 
long screens of foliage by the bold to- 
pography over which it spreads, serving 
to enhance a combination of river and 
mountain scenery of a _ high order. 
Within the tract are localities as wild and 


unvisited as could Well be imagined, all 
of which it is proposed to open up by a 
comprehensive system of roads, bridle 
paths and trails, bringing to the con- 
sciousness of visitors and residents alike 
wonderful beauties of sylvan and moun- 
tainous landscape the existence of which 
is at present hardly realized. 

The writer makes mention of this more 
in sorrow than in enthusiasm, since by 
right of discovery and years of unmolest- 
ed visiting of these spots he has come to 
have a feeling of ownership, and would 
rather protect them from public notice 
than introduce them to the world. There 
is one place in particular, where a wood- 
land fire-place rises by the side of a 
mountain stream, just where it plunges 
over a cliff in a fall of a hundred and 
fifty feet. This little fire-place—an altar 
of remembrance in “many senses—was 
erected nearly twenty years ago, and the 
mere statement that in all that period the 
wooden crane above it has never been 
disturbed will illustrate the remoteness 
of the spot. Yet, from the brink of the 
waterfall, dress parade on the West 
Point Plain may be seen, and more than 
one football game has been witnessed 
from that distant porch. Many times, 
lying among his blankets in camp there, 
he has heard the hour struck on the town 
clock bell in the little village of Cold 
Spring across the river. 

The landscape plans will modify the 
forestry work, guarding the woods from 
the danger of being made so stiff in their 
systematic management as to be ren- 
dered unenjoyable. There will be none 
of the orderly chess-board character 
common to European forests, and a third 
of the forested area, at least, will be given 
up entirely to landscape management. In 
a few of the mountain cloves are 
forest stands which have never been 
touched by the axe. Great trunks rise 
for sixty feet without. a limb, and here 
and there is a giant tree notable for its 
dignity and beauty. It is here that the 
forester would remove the trees which 
from an esthetic standpoint are the very 
finest. ‘The landscape architect will pre- 
serve these, as well as the gnarled and 
wind-tossed pines and cedars which make 
the mountain-tops so picturesque. 
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FORESTRY AT WEST POLN' 


The upper picture shows 10,000 three-year-old pine trees and 10,000 one-year-old trees The other 
shows a section of the Ilighland forest after unhealthy trees have been cut out 
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The knowledge that this splendid West 
Point domain, of which the public gen- 
erally knows so little, is already owned 
by the people, lends interest to the ef- 
forts now being made to combine into a 
great national park and forest preserve 
the entire Highland country surround- 
ing West Point. The location of the 
Military Academy in the heart of the re- 
gion would almost seem to offer a spe- 
cial invitation to the national government 
to establish a federal Highlands pre- 
serve. ‘The last few years have added 
largely to its land holdings in the vicinity, 
to an extent not realized at large. 

Besides making recent additions to the 
area of the West Point reservation it- 
self, the government has within the past 
year completed the purchase of over 
seven hundred acres of land south of the 
Post, in connection with a new water 
supply. The tract embraces some of the 
finest scenery in the Highlands ; but what 
lends especial interest to it is the fact 
that Popolopen Creek, whose lower 
reaches pass through the land, is the out- 
let of nine mountain lakes, over whose 
watershed of perhaps fifty square miles, 
on which are less than ninety habita- 
tions, the United States government 
holds the right of sanitary supervision. 
It is but a step to the control of the for- 
ests which conserve and regulate the 
water supply, and another to the estab- 
lishment of a federal preserve there. 

The other branch of the service also 
owns land in the Highlands, at Iona 
Island, whose location is second only to 
that of West Point in the natural beauty 
of its surroundings. Between the Naval 
Station and West Point’s Popolopen 
Creek tract, lies a recent State purchase, 
almost touching the military and naval 
reservations. The State also owns land 
where 


in the Highlands east of the river, 


st 
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it is proposed to incorporate some addi- 


tional sixty square miles in the High- 
lands preserve. This is the State Mili- 
tary Camp, which occupies a shelf of 
land north of Peekskill Creek, with hold- 
ings extending up the southerly slopes of 
Manitou Mountain. 

It would seem eminently fitting in an- 
other sense that the Highlands should be 
preserved by the national government. 
Not only do they contain the great mili- 
tary school and naval magazine, together 

with the State encampment, but two 
famous battlefields—those of Fort Mont- 


gomery and Stony Point, the latter 
guarding the Highlands’ southern gate. 


There are also the “passes of the High- 
lands,” a phrase that occurs again and 
again in the letters of Washington and 
other Revolutionary leaders. All along 
the range from New Jersey northeast- 
wardly into Connecticut, the Highlands 
swarm with historic associations. Along 
the river there are remains of forts and 
redoubts at Stony Point, Verplancks 
Point, in and around Peekskill, at High- 
land Lake and Popolopen Kill, West 
Point and a dozen hills thereabout; on 
Constitution Island and at little Plum 


Point, guarding the Northern Gate of 
the Hi; ghlands. But most interesting of 


all, in the remoter hills and forests are 
sleeping the almost forgotten, overgrown 
military roads, ruined mines and forges, 
abandoned farms, and other reminders of 


very early days in our national life. 


It would seem as though Nature had 
purposely created the Highlands for 
eventual use as a playground. She has 
placed them close to the site of the 
country’s greatest city, and has thus far 
protected them from the city’s invasion, 
until the time might be ripe for their 
proper use. 
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A STREET SCENE IN JOLOGO ON A WARM AFTERNOON 


Jolo 


By George F, Cable 


Wa yh IIe time is evening and 
. EP the place is the Quad- 
rangle balcony. <A 

a ue tall, bronzed fellow 

hy enters from the direc 

AP y tion ol Headquarters 

= through one of the 


archways. Te stops 
to pass a word with a friend and the next 
moment a cry rings out and buzzes 
around on every man’s lips. 

“A hike, boys, a hike!” is the cry that 
rumbles in the Quadrangle. 

“Who goes? Where? How long?” a 
hundred voices query in unison. 
“Third Squadron and ‘D’ 
Four days. Don’t know where.” 

With this we are satisfied—so long as 
we go. We pack our rolls, visit the can- 
teen for a few extras, provide ourselves 
with a hundred “clackers,’ which 


pattery. 


amounts to fifty cents U. S. currency, 
and we are ready. 

Next morning, shortly after dawn, we 
assemble on the drill ground, beyond the 
walls of Jolotown. “D” Battery takes 
the lead and travels the short trail which 
leads to Crater Lake. We, the cavalry, 
string out on the long trail around Dajo’s 
lava slopes, destination unknown. 

The day is clear as a bell and the tropic 
sun hangs like a golden ball in the blue 
eastern sky. High, damp wets 
our leggings as our horses prance along 
and dew on the tall palms glistens with 
the different hues of diamonds. 

A month has passed away since our 
last hike. 


grass 


Now this one comes along 
like a friend to break the monotonous 
routine of garrison life: the daily drills, 


the guard tour, the dull existence of 
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Photo by F. W. Heltlenberg 


f/OLO FROM THE SEA BLD-DAJU 


troops in a microscopic spot where ex- 
citement is seldom born and dies young. 
So, blithely enough, we take our way out 
beyond the confines of our own civiliza 
tion into the heart of life old as that of 
Cain and Abel, where women glean in 
the fields as Ruth gleaned for Boaz, and 
men labor by methods and aid of imple- 
ments and war with weapons as they did 
in David’s day. 

from the shores of the sea to Dajo 
rises a gradual, gentle slope, lined here 
and there by wooded ridges and small 
ravines. White and parrots 
scream at us as we desecrate their soli 
tude and monkeys in jungle trees laugh 
at us as strange creatures as they swing 
by their tails to another limb. The savage 
in his bamboo home grabs his spear and 
tremblingly hides as we pass by, for fear 
is strong in the heart of primitive man. 
We cross a stream which until Americans 
came a white man’s eyes had never seen. 
Through a garden of palms where a de- 
serted market stands; through jungles 
rich with pineapple; past orange trees in 
bloom; under the shadows of giant trees ; 
up slippery trails and down into ravines 
thus we twist and turn and plunge on 
our way to the foot of Dajo. 

Bud-Dajo, or Dajo, as the mountain is 
generally called, is a chief landmark on 
the island, plainly seen and recognized 
because of its altitude of 2,100 feet and 


green 


IN THk DISTANCE ON THE RIGHT 


peculiar, conical formation. It was the 
scene of the last battle in the Philip- 
pines, which began on the sixth and 
ended on the eighth of March, 1906. The 
Moros fortified themselves on the moun- 
tain top and were secure against close 
attack by means of devices unknown to 
civilized man. They could not have had 
a stronger position or one harder to get 
at, and imagined many vain things. In 
the fight some of our brave lads crossed 
the Great Divide because of bolo cut or 
piercing arrow, of huge, rolling rocks or 
falling trees. 

\nd as we wound our way around 
Dajo’s wooded base I heard far behind 
me in the line of horsemen the hum of a 
familiar air: 


Now don’t you hear the Sulu give his 
yell? 
A bunch of them you see— 
‘Twas here in battle that our comrades 
fell, 
That bunch ts for you and me— 
Pick up your gun, pal, let her speak true, 
pal, 
Here’s where the steel ball sings— 
[lere’s where our blood ran, blood of our 
land ran, 
Now clip the blackbirds’ wings. 


On the far side of Dajo we leave be- 
hind us the jungle trail and rapidly de- 
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scend over park-like stretches of rich 
though deserted lands. We cross other 
small streams and under the noonday sun 
pitch camp on the other side of the 
island, not far from the sea. After the 
cooks have supplied our mid-day wants 
we water our horses and stretch our- 
selves for an afternoon siesta. Our 
camp bears the name of him who first 
used the site: Camp Stevers. 

The heat of the day dies with the sun 
Wood and water have been brought to 
the cook’s tent. We ride our horses 
down to a near-by brook where they en 
joy a moment’s sport in playful splash 
ing. Then we groom and feed them. 
(he cook has been waiting and calls for 
us to “line up” with mess-kit and cup, 
a thing we are always glad to do. Then 
evening comes and we gather around our 
camp-fires and sing melodies to moon 
and stars, of “Old Broadway” and our 
“Old Kentucky Home.” Some there are 
from “The Banks of the Wabash” and 
some from Magnolia Land, where “Je 
Suwanee River Flows.” “My Little 
Georgia Rose” is not spared, nor are 
countless other heroines of song. Then, 
tired from our day’s ride and tired of 
our own music and stories, we lay our 
selyes down beneath the shelter of our 
“pup-tents” to rest and dream. 

In the cook’s tent at the end of our 
street a half dozen men sleep peacefully. 


Near the dying embers of our camp-fire 


NPINELSS TOWER 


three men lie on their blankets conversing 
in low tones. he picket-guard walks 
his post with monotonous regularity. 
{he solemn moon bathes vale and hill in 
dreamful splendor, 

Suddenly, unheralded, a_ rifle shot 
startles our sleeping city. Within a 
stone's throw of camp awother shot rings 
In quick succession, like one calamity 
another. 


leaping on Dullets sing over 


camp. One ot the three pulls his forty 
hve Colt and runs quick and low to the 
edge of the tall grass from whence the 
shots came. Number two of the three 
erasps his ritle and belt and, like a flash. 
is under the cook’s tent to protect its 
scrambling party. the third man lies 
flat on the ground, rifle at ready, earnest 
for a fight Che picket 


guard and they lie in the shadows watch 


arouses his 


lig’, nerves tingling. 
} } ° 
Vents fly open and heads pop out fol 


1 
lowed by eager bodies, guns and ammuni 


tion. Grotesque figures we cut in the 
moonlight, for dress is unthought of 

The midnight marauders are presum 
ably a couple of hill bandits. They re 


treat to the hills from whence thev came 
fire a parting salutation and are gone 
r ° . 
iwenty minutes later we hear. their 
3 1] : j 
mocking yells in the 
mountains. 


distant shadowy 
\ll danger is over, and in 
disappointment we go back to lie awake 
and talk of fighting chances that perhaps 
will never come. 
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The morning after we rise before the 
sun, but we do not break camp. The 
night’s guests might have in mind an- 
other call, so we must be ready to receive 
them, and more heartily. “D” Battery 
remains in camp. Cavalrymen early take 
the trail for Crater Lake and mount to 
its crest. There we gaze in wonder at 
the gigantic hole, now almost filled with 
water, where once was bubbling lava. 
The crater, perhaps a mile or more in 
circumference, is encircled by a narrow, 
tree-lined ridge. Inside, the descent is 
aimost perpendicular and covered by a 
dense tangle of vines and trees down to 
the crater’s edge. Huge lumps of lava 
lie scattered about on the ridge and hill- 
sides, remnants of a great eruption. 

The sea is visible, in the mirage, seem- 
ingly quite near. A fishing village lies 
on the water’s edge, with fishing traps 
set out in the shallow harbor. Beyond, 
as far as eyes can see, loom islands un- 
numbered, unnamed except in a mar- 
iner’s chart. Natives thereof know little 
of their Uncle Sam and less of his vast 
domain beyond the seas. They only know 
that a few white devils hold undisputed 
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sway over on their Sultan’s island. In- 
land we see Dajo again, and to its left 
the clouded summit of Tumantangas, or, 
as we call it, Secret Mountain, which 
marks the place that we call home. 

Our second night is silently watched 
over by a full moon and alert guards. 
The serenade of the night—the chirping 
of crickets, the call of night birds, the 
whistle of mating deer, a trickling brook, 
and the monotonous rom-rom of tom- 
toms in a distant vale—continues undis- 
turbed. The marauders of the night be- 
fore are secreted in parts unknown, and 
early on the third morning the sun finds 
us on the trail again. 

On the trail for Maibun, where the 
Sultan’s palace stands, we wend our way. 
Around depressions and lava hills lightly 
covered by earth, up slopes, down into 
jungles, we continue on. We screech 
madly back at the parrots, we return 
grimace for grimace to the monkeys, and 
we pass greeting—“‘mariou bugi’’—to the 
occasional Moorish pilgrim on the trail. 
We come through ways piled high with 
rock wrought by ancient chaotic battles; 
through rice paddies and wormy tobacco 
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patches as we reach the lower levels; 
past homes ancient in architecture as 
Dajo’s crater is old; this way and that we 
come crawling along like a huge snake, 
nearer to our goal. We grow hot and 
thirsty and lift our canteens often to our 
lips. We make innumerable cigarettes 
and throw them away scarcely lighted. 
We sing and swear in the same breath 
at sunshine and shower. Our _ horses 
stumble on down the uneven trail, weary 
under the burden of pack and man and 
long blistering miles. But as we round 
the side of a hill and come into a ragged 
clearing our eyes brighten, for there be- 
fore us stretch away the vast cool waters 
of the Sulu Sea, and on a distant knoll 
suddenly looms in view the somber, for- 
bidding palace of the Sultan. 

Somber and forbidding indeed is the 
outward aspect of the Sultan’s house. 
Guarded by a high lava rock wall of 
doubtful stability, the square, unpainted, 
unadorned barn-like structure is the last 
place in which a civilized man would 
search for a Sultan’s splendor or a mon- 
arch’s throne. ‘The palace is three stories 
high; the first floor is given up to a host 
of bondmen and women, the Sultan 
sleeps in the seéond, .and the third floor 
is used for a lookout tower where senti- 
nels never sleep. The whole is a rough 
combination of jokes on a sovereign’s 
humor. 

In this camp we are at our best. We 


eat eggs and chicken and our dessert is 
lacatans and pineapple. We drink our 
fill of the cool draught of cocoanuts and 
sport in a near-by brook. We spend our 
clackers with the people of Maibun and 
greet and make friends among them, for 
they are wiser than their hill-dwelling 
neighbors. Thus we feast and rest and 
grumble in the baking sun and sing in 
the soft moonlight. 

When another day breaks bright above 
us we strike tents and turn for the home 
trail. Our horses are no longer stum- 
bling and weary, for they have visions 
of home the same as we. Over slopes 
and through ravines again, and across 
stretches of waste lands now sad in our 
recollection; into bushes and out, under 
palms and through jungles we go until 
we skirt the base of Secret Mountain. 
lar ahead in the long file I hear again a 
familiar strain borne faintly back on the 
breeze: 


Clear sounds a bugle call for me and you 
From far across the sea, 

A transport sailing o'er the briny blue, 
That's good enough for me 

Loud plays the old band, Back to the old 

land, 

Back where we came from, Boys, 

Sweetheart is pining, sun ts a-shining, 


Back in the Land of Joys. 


Before us spreads a panoramic view 
of our quest like a dream of paradise, 
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ONE OF UNCLE SAM'S FIELD BATTERIES IN JOLO 


From the foothills of Secret Mountain to 
the far rugged slopes of Dajo, and be- 
yond in all directions save one, a vast 
forest of hills and vales and palms and 
tropic green is revealed to view. Here 
and there an ancient bamboo home dots 
the landscape. ‘Toward the bay rise tin 
roofs and concrete white of Spanish 
block-houses. Far down on the seashore 
lies Jolo, the Walled City; and in the 
harbor, with her mail flag flying, show- 
ing in sharp contrast against the blue 
sea, gleam the snowy sides and polished 
decks of a great transport flying the 
STARS AND STRIPES. 

Jolo is a very dead place. The climate 
is equable, never so torturingly warm as 
that of New York State, and the nights 
are cool enough to insure a comfortable 
passage through dreamland. Day and 
night are very evenly divided, as are also 
sunshine and clouds. The beauty of the 
island and surroundings can best be pic- 
tured by an artist's brush in colors of 
sunset hues. The island is all green, and 
always green, forever green. The great- 
est excitement in Jolo arises when a ship 
comes into harbor, especially if she is a 
white ship bringing letters from the far- 
distant shores of America. Once in a 
while a cruiser rests in our bay for a 
day or two, or a torpedo boat scuds 
through our seas. Aside from a sultry 
afternoon at baseball, a swim in the bay, 


‘ 


or a hike into the interior, this is Jolo’s 
limit. After taps, almost at tattoo, the 
solitary sentry on post and the Moro 
policeman on his beat alone disturb the 
stillness of the night. 

Everything is of the old time and 
quaint; the coral streets, with their 
heavy-foliaged trees, the two old unused 
parks that conjure back the times of 
Spanish song, the crumbling walls and 
fantastic towers, the old  block-houses 
now used as habitations by Moros, the 
strange people and their stranger cus- 
toms, the very’ atmosphere is laden with 
the charm of long ago. 

About the year 808, Mohammedan era, 
Rajah Batua, an Arab chief, was 
wrecked in a storm off the coast of Jolo 
while searching for the island. The 
Rajah and two sailors were saved by the 
natives. After a time they became recon- 
ciled to the land of their exile and the two 
sailors married. Of these unions Batua 
took the fairest girl child for his bride, 
and thus became the ancestor of the Sul- 
tans of Sulu. In this manner, also, the 
natives partook of the Arabian character, 
accepting Mohammedan religion and 
Turkish marriage customs. Once it was 
an independent nation, and its people re- 
tain to this day their ancient customs, 
their tribal laws and feuds, their Sultan- 
ate, and most of all, their savage pride. 

The island is of volcanic origin, as its 


~~ 
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rugged face attests, and it imparted the 
self-same marks of war to the race it 
bore. The Spanish Government, though 
owner of the island, for three hundred 
vears made war on the Sulus, being re- 
pulsed times without number, until in 
1876 they captured Jolotown. As a re- 
minder of Sulu prowess parts of a Span- 
ish gunboat lie now in Jolo Harbor. The 
history of Jolo is one of slavery _ of blood- 
shed, of war, of sea piracy, of foraging 
expeditions, of terror carried even into 
Manila Bay and to the coast of China. 
Chief of its group, Jolo has only about 
three hundred and fifty square miles area, 
smaller than many counties in the States. 
Kut its territorial smallness is made up 
for in natural wealth and beauty. Beauty 
lies in its tall palms, its mountains and 
its extinct volcanoes, in the craters of 
which lie placid lakes of water. Like a 
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gem of the seas it is set in the midst of a 
myriad of lesser gems, many of which 
are to be seen from mountain crests. 
Wealth and beauty both lie in its hemp, 
banana, orange, lemon and _ cocoanut 
groves, in the vield of tapioca, coffee and 
cocoa, and in the jungle products, pine- 
apples, mangoes and nameless luscious 
and delicious fruits. Lands, acres and 
acres, are lying a waste of the earth and 
of man, awaiting occupation and cultiva- 
tion, and the hills and the vales and the 
slopes that are forever green are covered, 
densely in places, by forests of fine trees. 
But there is no one to develop and no one 
to destroy, no one to win this wealth of 
splendor and of gold and no one in par- 
ticular to lose it. 

What a domain for some enterprising 
American ! 
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From a water-color sketch by Brig.-General J. P. Farley, U 
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Now I Know Why I Am Here 
(By Brig.-Gen. J. P. Farley, U. S. A., Retired) 


CENOTAPH of white Carrara 
marble bearing a fluted column up- 
on a square base, the latter encircled with 
stars and supported at the four corners 
with marble cannon, stood until late vears 
upon a plateau on the bank of the Hud 
son River near Fort Knox. It bore a 
simple inscription: “Dade, and His Com- 
mand,” 

Tradition has it that when a young 
West Point cadet came upon the Dade 
cenotaph he turned to his comrade and 
said: ‘Now I know why I am here.” 

This cenotaph is now in front of Me- 
morial Hall. The inscription conveys no 
idea of the tragic event which this em- 
blem commemorates. 

It is really a Seminole war monument. 
When in 1835 the Seminole Indians in 
l‘lorida refused to emigrate west of the 
Mississippi River four companies of 
artillery were sent from Fort Monroe to 
Florida. General Clinch had with him 
at Fort Drade, in November of the same 
year, 600 Florida militia and the four 
companies of artillery. 

Osceola, the Seminole chief, and his 
followers gave much trouble at this time, 
and brutally murdered a mail carrier. 
This induced General Clinch to ask for 
more troops. Frazer’s company of the 
Third and Gardner’s of the Second Artil- 
lery, under Major Dade, of the Fourth 
Infantry, arrived on December 23 at 
‘Tampa, Florida, in answer to the call for 
more troops, and started on a march of 
one hundred miles to join General Clinch 
at Fort Drade via Fort King. The com- 
mand, consisting of 117 officers and men, 
was attacked at the Withlacooche River, 
on December 28, at 9:30 A.M., by 800 
Indians and 100 negroes, and after a des- 
perate engagement of five hours the en- 
tire command was massacred save three 
men, who were wounded, two of whom 
effected their escape. On the 29th of De- 
cember General Clinch, who was igno- 
rant of the Dade massacre, started from 
Fort Drade with two regiments of 
Florida militia and his four companies of 


artillery and one company of the Fourth 
Infantry, for the Withlacooche River. 
In crossing the river on December 31, he 
was attacked by the same band that had 
massacred Dade and his command, and 
was outnumbered three to one. The reg- 
ular battalion sustained the brunt of the 
attack and lost four killed and fifty-two 
wounded. , 

As the term of service of the volunteers 
had nearly expired, General Clinch de- 
termined to return to Fort Drade on Jan- 
uary 2, and then it was that he learned of 
the fate that had befallen Major Dade’s 
command. 

The two officers last to fall in Dade’s 
command were Captain Gardner and 
Lieutenant Basinger. Captain Gardner 
received five shots before he fell. Lieu- 
tenant Dasinger then said, “Now, my 
boys, let us do the best we can; I am the 
only officer left”—and the firing recom- 
menced. About half-past two o’clock 
he was brought down by a rifle shot in 
the thigh, and he was afterward cruelly 
murdered. 

The Dade monument is the only one 
at the Point erected to the memory of 
the heroes of Indian wars. The officers 
of our Army before the Civil War served 
a lifetime on the frontier, and though en- 
gaged in many Indian campaigns, were 
never rewarded by brevets. The law dis- 
tinctly requires that brevets shall not be 
bestowed except in time of war; and the 
contests in which our little Army were en- 
gaged on the frontier for so many long 
years, the most hazardous of all warfare, 
were not so classed. Those who fell in 
conflicts with the Indians were men who 
passed quietly from their classes at the 
Military Academy to the wilds of the 
West. 

That other battle monument which now 
rears its shaft near Trophy Point bears 
not even on its panels the names of these 
unsung heroes. It commemorates only 
the names of those who, as officers and 
soldiers of the Regular Army, were killed 
in battle during the Civil War. 
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To the Old Japanese Bell at Annapolis 


By Virginia Watson 


ti lonely exile from far Nippon’s shore 
On these strange Chesapeake’s banks, do thy thoughts 
Unto thy cypress-shaded sanctuary, 
And in its place forget the martial roar 
Of cannon in this nursery of war? 
Perchance the radiance of this dogwood tree, 
Bending above thee wakes the memory 


Of silvery plum in temple-court of yore. 


ND dost thou dream of ronin daimio, 
Whose lacquered armor glistened in the light 
Of the sad moon? Dost catch a faint echo 
Of damasked robes that brush the petals white, 
While slant-eyed, swaying ladies slowly go 


Across a rounded bridge into the night ? 
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Old Annapolis Customs 


By Midshipman Andrew L. 
Pendleton, 2d. 


Illustrated by the Author 


HIS year will be an 
eventful one in the so- 
cial history of the 
United States Naval 
Academy since it will 
witness a revival of 
many of the old cus- 
toms which in the 
past were so essential 

to the real pleasure of a typical “June 

Week.” For many years these customs 

with their most romantic features, have 

been ignored by graduating classes and 
until to-day have existed in tradition 
alone. 

The transmitters of tradition, those 
unfortunate few at the academy, whose 
classmates are now commissioned off- 
cers, are able to recall a “June Week” of 
old, and through them the customs pass 
down to posterity. They can tell you of 
the “Class Banner” and the “Class Lov- 
ing Cup,” the cynosures of the envious 
eyes of many “Fussers,”’ but which were 
nonchalantly and unexpectedly acquired 
by some dark horse “Red Mike” and his 
baby son. Although one may occasional- 
ly overhear a jovial remark relative to 





these two anti-race suicide rewards, the 
custom of presenting the former to that 
member of the class who first takes unto 
himself a wife, and the latter to that 
member of the class who, after taking 
unto himself a wife first finds himself, in 
due time, bearing the responsibilities of 
a father, has been unpardonably ne- 
glected. 

To-day all Annapolis is busy asking, 
“Who is the most promising candidate 
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lligh diving and swimming exhibition of 
“The Lucky Bag”’ staff. 


for the banner?” And the ever ready 
voice of the “Rocking Chair Brigade,” 
those worthy exponents of town-talk and 
gossip, immediately volunteer an answer, 
not one, but many. 

There has been no decline in the cus- 
tom of throwing the members of the 
“Lucky Bag” staff from the seawall into 
the mucky waters of the Severn River on 
the morning of graduation day. It is a 
source of sweet, though friendly revenge 
for the satirical and pungent remarks 
which appear in the “Lucky Bag,’ de- 
picting the peculiar and humorous char- 
acteristics of the members of the class. 
The fun begins immediately after break- 
fast. The “bath” is inevitable, so rather 
than be caught unawares while attired 
in uniform, the members of the staff, anx- 
ious to get through with the ordeal, pre- 
pare for it and submit peacefully. One 
by one, much to the amusement of the 
under-classmen and the “June Week”’ vis- 
itors, the editor and his associates pay 
the price of their wit and satire. Occa- 
sionally one attempts an opposition and 
tries to ward off his tormentors, but to no 
avail. Such a fractious one, in fact, en- 
hances the fun and when finally subdued 
is dragged down to the seawall where he 
is pitched high into the air. If luck is 
with him he lands on nothing offering 
more resistance than water, but there are 
cases on record where the unfortunate 
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one fell on the head of one of his literary 
associates. 

They are allowed to remain in the 
water for a short while in order to ap- 
pease the curiosity and interest of the 
onlookers, then hauled out upon the sea- 
wall. The fun does not end here, how- 
ever. The rescuers, especially if in blue 
service uniforms, have to be ready to 
make their escape, for in nine cases out 
of ten the drenched victim tries to ap- 
pear exceedingly affectionate by hugging 
the perpetrators of the joke. 

Another interesting custom is the “put- 
ting on” of the class rings, for the first 
time, by the members of the second class. 
All the members of the class, excepting 
those unfortunate few compelled to take 
the last one of the annual examinations, 
congregate in the vicinity of the class 
bench with the cherished rings in their 
pockets. Anxiously and patiently they 
await the first one who finishes the ex- 
amination to appear on the scene. When 
that one does appear he is greeted with 
long pent up enthusiasm and outbursts of 
applause. His appearance according to 
the “‘code of rates” is the signal to put 
on the rings. The class songs and yells 
are then rendered and soon the crowd dis- 
perses. The “Red Mike,” true misogyn- 
ist, seeks the epicurean pleasures out 
in town. The “Fusser” seeks the one 
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girl and proudly exhibits to her the ring 
upon his finger. Of course she thinks it 
beautiful, and even more so when he slips 
it from his finger and gently places it on 
hers. Tradition says that the class ring 
fills the billet of a solitaire, and here we 
have evidence of it. 

The graduating class on the evening 
before graduation always gives a ger- 
man. Only members and former mem- 
bers of the class are invited to attend. 

[ere again the one girl plays a lead- 
ing part. Sayeth tradition, “Everyone 
who attends the class german is sup- 
posed to be accompanied by the young 
lady for whom he cares the most.” 

This social event is by far the most 
elaborate affair of the season. The 
armory is magnificently prepared by pro- 
fessional decorators. Means are pro- 
vided for shedding the romantic hues of 
various colored lights upon the dancers 
while executing the intricate figures, and 
showering them with falling confetti. 

The ladies are the recipients of many 
beautiful favors, such as parasols, fans, 
hand-bagss and dresser articles, while the 
gentlemen receive canes, swagger-sticks 
and the like. 

On the following evening the second 
class gives a farewell ball in honor of the 
graduates. This dance is the first one 


An unofficial trip to 
Baltimore 
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Deportiment 


that the “plebes” are allowed to attend 
officially. 

The most interesting and elaborately 
planned event of the week is the “Burial 
of Math and Skinny.” Because of many 
irreverent and irrelevant features that 
were introduced by the class of 1905 this 
custom met with official disapproval. 
Since then all attempts to revive the cus- 
tom have proved unavailing. However, 
the class of 1909, by promising to elimi- 
nate all distasteful features, obtained per- 
mission to reproduce the “Burial” this 
year. 

Heretofore the ceremony was a mock 
military funeral, but since this feature 
was the cause of its condemnation the 
following program, in which the entire 
class will participate, has been prepared 
by the committee: The first and opening 
scene, presented in the armory, will rep- 
resent a typical day in Hades—from a 
midshipman’s point of view. The 
“Devil” and his associates will be seen 


His class ring 








The graduate leaves for home 


Mathematics 


attending to the affairs of state and 
awarding punishment to those departed 
souls who, in the past while on earth, 
augmented the torments of academy life. 
The second scene, also presented in the 
armory, will depict a mock naval court- 
martial in Hades. ‘Math and Skinny,”’ 
represented by two appropriately attired 
midshipmen, will be arraigned before the 
court to answer to an infinitely long list 
of specifications. The “Devil” will act 
as judge-advocate. After the trial and 
conviction “Math and Skinny” will be 
senttnced to walk the plank. 

The third scene will commence with 
the death march through the grounds 
to the sea-wall, where a specially con- 
structed float will be boarded. Out in 
midstream, under weird-colored calcium 
lights and powerful search-lights, “Math 
and Skinny” will walk the plank, thus 
ending their relations to the class of 
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The graduate 
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Che midshipmen swimming team. Midshipmen giving an exhibition of the use of chest 
weights in the Naval Academy gymnasium. 
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Paul Thompson, 


Midshipmen boxing and wrestling in the big gymnasium at the Naval Academy, 
Annapolis 








The New Chauffeur 
By Michel Corday 


our!’ cried Mr. Dunwall, from 
his front seat on the new machine. 

Slipping his watch into his vest pocket 
he turned to face his folks ensconced in 
the tonneau of the machine. There sat 
his wife and daughter, their faces hid- 
den under green veils, but he could see 
them smiling as the landscape flashed 
past them. And his little son, a jolly 
little boy of seven years, clapped his 
hands and uttered piercing cries of joy 
like a meadow lark feeling the exhilara- 
tion of space. 

It was the first time they were out for 
a long trip in their new machine. 
Everything had gone well since they had 
left the city. At noon they had pic- 
nicked by the roadside. And now they 
were streaking along over a perfectly 
level highway at the rate of forty miles 
an hour. It would be easy to reach 
Newtown before nightfall. 

The chauffeur, sitting at Mr. Dun- 
wall’s right, muttered something, but the 
wind from their rapid run was such that 
Mr. Dunwall could not hear what he 
said. This habit of talking aloud seemed 
to be a mania with the chauffeur. Other- 
wise he was anything but talkative. 
With his eyes fixed steadily upon the 
road before him, his profile appeared ab- 
solutely impassive. Evidently he knew 
his business. From the time that they 
had left the city early in the morning 
there had been no mishap. That was all 
Mr. Dunwall asked of him. He _ had 
been sent to him by the people who sold 
him the machine, and had brought the 
best of references. 

He was talking again—this time 
quite plainly: “My speed gauge is regis- 
tering too high,” he said. 

Mr. Dunwall knew nothing about the 
management of automobiles—absolutely 
nothing. His daily work at his desk 
kept him too busy to learn new sports. 
Up to the time that he bought his new 
machine he had not sat in the front seat 
of an automobile more than a dozen 


“W* are doing forty-six miles an 
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times. Others had always run the ma- 
chine, so he did not know what to make 
of the chauffeur’s remark. 

Suddenly the man lifted his head and 
said: “Cops!” 

The road before them was absolutely 
bare. It ran straight ahead for miles 
and not a soul was in sight. Mr. Dun- 
wall glanced at the chauffeur with sur- 
prise. What was the matter with the 
man? Was he dreaming? 

“Where?” asked Mr. Dunwall. 

“There, ahead of us! Two bicycle 
cops! They'll try to stop us. We are 
exceeding the speed limit. I can’t slow 
up.” 

Mr. Dunwall felt his hair rising. The 
road was as bare as before. Was the 
chauffeur going mad? Were the police- 
men he spoke of a hallucination, or was 
he going blind himself? There they 
were, he and his family, at the mercy of 
this strange man! Mr. Dunwall did not 
even know for certain how to stop the 
machine. What was to be done? 

The chauffeur peered ahead and sud- 
denly he swerved the machine aside as if 
he were passing some one. 

“Ha!” he said. “We have passed 
them. Look around and see whether 
they are catching up to us!” 

It does not do to excite a madman. 
Mr. Dunwall turned his head. Then he 
murmured soothingly: “No, no; we are 
all right.” 

His terror increased. Perhaps it was 
the hot sun. Perhaps the man had been 
drinking. But his references said that 
he was “sober.” To think that one 
should trust one’s life to such a man 
without knowing anything about him or 
his past! 

The chauffeur was talking again. Mr. 
Dunwall listened, hoping it might mean 
a return to reason. 

“There!” said the man. “A hay 
wagon getting in our way! Darned 
fools! Right in our way, and the road 
so narrow! I can’t get past them. We'll 
go in the ditch. Sure smash-up! Some- 
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body will get killed at this rate of speed. 
And I can’t slow up, because of those 
cops. They are right after me.” 

No hay wagon was in sight. Nobody 
was following them. Mr. Dunwall sat 
frozen with horror. He remembered 
having read something about the mania 
of persecution. And they were in the 
hands of such a maniac! 

Behind him he heard the happy voice 
of his wife and daughter, and the little 
boy clapping his hands at the speed. At 
least they didn’t know. 

But the chauffeur was blowing the sig- 
nal horn, furiously, desperately. Mrs. 
Dunwall, seeing the road clear before 
them, asked with a note of surprise: 
“What’s the matter?” 

Mr. Dunwall faced about. 
face gave him away. The two women 
arose in the tonneau. If they screamed 
they would make the crazy chauffeur 
even more crazy. Mr. Dunwall touched 
his forehead with his forefinger and 
closed one eye. With the other hand he 
pointed at the chauffeur. 

The chauffeur looked around. 

“Oh, the cops!” he said. ‘They have 
scared the ladies. Never mind! They 
can’t catch up with me.” 

He turned on full speed. For a won- 
der his touch was as sure as ever. He 
was crazy as a loon, but he knew how to 
run his machine. 

“Stop him! Stop him!” cried the 
ladies. The little boy caught their 
fright and began to cry. 

How stop him? If Mr. Dunwall had 
only known him! In terror he looked 
about for the means. His brain was on 
fire. One of those pedals would do the 
trick, or one of those levers, but which 
one? He remembered plainly that one 
of them was a speed accelerator. And 
then, how could he do anything with the 
chauffeur in the way? If he tried to el- 
bow him out of his seat or to turn one 
of the levers there would be a fight. 
Meanwhile the machine was going a mile 
a minute. The slightest false movement 
would mean destruction. 

Was there no other way of stopping 


His white 
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the machine? Couldn't he turn off the 
supply of gasoline, or put out the com- 
bustion sparks? But he did not under- 
stand the anatomy of the machine, nor 
how to get at it. If he tried/to find out 
the madman might get still worse, and 
do something which would mean their 
ruin. 

There was a cry behind them. Both 
men glanced over their shoulders. 

“They sha'n’t get us!” said the chauf- 
feur, with wide staring eyes. 

The girl had opened the door of the 
tonneau and was trying to jump out. 
Mr. Dunwall seized her by the shoulder 
and pushed her back. “I know how to 
stop him,” he shouted in her ear. 

In reality he was still groping. Deep 
down in his overcoat pocket his hand 
clutched his revolver, which he had 
taken along last night, thinking only of 
the possible danger of mad dogs. Why 
not shoot out the tires? But then he 
remembered reading of some _ horrible 
automobile accidents from a burst tire. 

Should he put the muzzle of his re- 
volver to the madman’s head and order 
him to stop at pain of death? But this 
might upset the chauffeur so that he 
would pull the wrong lever, and they 
would be killed. Anyhow, what was the 
use? Even if the madman were dead, 
the machine would still be going at full 
speed, and without a chauffeur at that. 

Then suddenly he had an inspiration. 
He arose in his seat, faced about and 
shot twice over the heads of the women, 
Then with a voice that he tried to make 
triumphant, he said: “There, I have 
killed both of the cops.” 

“Good!” cried the madman. 

“You can slow up!” commanded Mr. 
Dunwall. 

As in a daze the chauffeur pulled the 
lever, and the machine, slowing up, came 
to a stop. Before it quite stopped the 
two women, the child and Mr. Dunwall 
had jumped out and were climbing up 
the embankment, out of the way of the 
automobile and its horrible chauffeur, 
just like the terrified victims of a rail- 
road wreck, who rush pell-mell away 
from the scene of the disaster. 











“The whispered word ‘Sefior’ startled m<« 
like a rifle shot” 


The Mestiza 
By W. P. Coleman 


RESOLVED never to 
tell this story. In 
fact, so great was my 
desire to suppress it, 
| even pledged to 
secrecy all who knew 
its details. But one 
night at the Army 

and Navy Club in Manila when a crowd 

of us who wore the Government cam- 
paign badges on our tunics were gathered 
under the palms in the patio, I broke my 
resolution. 

Jones, of the cavalry, had just recited 
these lines in parody of Rudyard Kip- 
ling : 





For white is white and brown is brown, 
And never the twain should mix, 
Though the great White Race should 
peter out 
Or the Brown all cross the Styx. 
Their offspring is neither White nor 
Brown— 
Nor Yellow, nor Black, nor Red— 
And inherits the virtues of neither race, 
But the vices of both instead. 


This brought vividly to my mind the 
story I had determined to keep secret. So 
I told it. 

We were at Tarlac, the old insurgent 
capital, having captured the place less 
than a month before. On that particular 
night I was alone in my hut, writing a 
letter to my old folks at home. So still 
was the night and so engrossed was I that 
the whispered word “Senor” startled me 
like a rifle shot. I grasped my revol- 
ver and turned, only to see the slim figure 
of a native girl. Her oval face was dark 
and swarthy, yet the clear-cut features in- 
dicated Spanish ancestry. Before I could 
move she uttered a stifled cry, came close 
to me and knelt beside my chair. I took 
her hand, speaking a few comforting 
words, and her tearful eyes replied vol- 
umes of thanks. Her lips quivered as 
she tried to speak, but, instead, she burst 
into short, hysterical sobs. 

The suddenness of the affair over- 
whelmed me; then, too, there was an in- 
describable charm that came from having 
such a beautiful creature beside me. 

I assisted my visitor to a big siesta 
chair and, with a blanket for a pillow, 
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made her comfortable. By a motion of 
her hand she asked that the door and win- 
dows be closed. I realized the girl was 
about to tell her story and wished to be 
unheard as well as unseen. In pure Cas- 
tilian accents she began: 

Sefior, I have come to you for as- 
sistance; won't you help me? They said 
you are a provost marshal and speak well 
our Spanish language.” 

Of course I promised. As provost it 
was my duty to look after the inhabitants 
of the captured province. 

“T am no Filipina,” she continued, “but 
a Mestiza. My father was an officer in 
the Spanish Army and commanded the 
garrison stationed here; my mother is a 
native Filipina. We lived for years in 
the big house just across the plaza, where 
your commanding officer now has his 
headquarters. 

“We were rich then, but shortly before 
the outbreak of the war with America 
father died, and then everything began to 
fail us. Mother gave liberally to the 
native cause of independence after your 
soldiers had captured Manila in order 
that we might live peaceably among these 
people. Yet, with all that was given, the 
cry was ever more, more, more, until 





“T heard the plaintive tones, and, looking 
through the half-opened door, saw her 
kneeling by Sabino’s side” 


our home alone remained. When it 
was impossible to give further we were 
ordered to vacate our house so it could be 
sold. To do this was more than mother 
could stand. 

“One evening José Sabino, the young 
General who commanded the insurgents 
in this district, came to make a last de- 
mand. I heard the plaintive tones of my 
mother, and looking through the half- 
opened door, saw her kneeling by Sabi- 
no’s side. Realizing that mother was in 
distress, I entered and stood beside her. 
The General regarded me keenly and | 
saw his eyes flash as he told me to leave 
the room. Some agreement was reached 
soon thereafter, but it was months before 
mother would tell me. 

“At the end of the war, or in two years, 
I was to become his wife and for that 
consideration he would make no further 
demands. Asa proof of his claim upon 
me, he returned the next night with one 
of his men, who pricked this mark on my 
arm, although at that time I had no idea 
what it meant.” 

Here she bared her left arm and on it 
could be plainly seen, tattooed in blue ink, 
a small triangle with a sun in its center— 
a symbol of the secret insurgent society, 
the Katipunan. She continued: 

“T was too young then to realize what 
the promise meant; now it is all plain. 
My time is up one week from to-night, 
when I must become The words 
seemed to stifle her, for the sound was 
nothing more than a choking sob. Then, 
after regaining her composure, she whis- 
pered: “He has already one wife. You 
must protect me, Sefior Capitan!” 

With these words she fell to her knees 
beside me and clutched, convulsively, the 
arm of my chair. Her bosom rose and 
fell as the sound of her short, quick 
breath broke the intense stillness. There 
was a look of supplication in those black 
eyes that defies description; even in her 
tone was a note of pleading that sank 
deeper in my heart than the cruel story. 
[ assisted her to a chair and in a few 
moments she continued: 

“Such tales were told us about the 
cruelties of the Americans that when this 
place was captured all of us sought safety 
in the country. Since that time we have 
heard how just and kind you are and, 
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“She bared her arm and on it could be seen a small triangle with a sun in its centre” 


therefore, I now come in supplication and 
beg you to help me in my hour of trial. 
All our money is gone or we would go to 
Manila, and in that way escape the fate 
which awaits me. Once there, communi- 
cation could be had with relatives and 
means to leave the country secured, as 
my father was the son of a hidalgo who 
is still influential and wealthy. However, 
a move of any kind now would be danger- 
ous, as we are constantly watched and 
any suspicious act would cause us to be 
kidnapped and taken to the mountains. 

“On next Thursday night Sabino will 
be at our house in the barrio of San 
Pedro, only six miles from here; he has 
so notified my mother. Won't you senda 
few of your soldiers to guard the place 
and protect us?” 

She leaned well over and touched my 


hand, looking me in the eyes. Even had 
I had a disposition to refuse, such a look 
would have kept me from telling her. I 
gladly consented to do as she wished. She 
thanked me a thousand times. 

I asked many questions about the loca- 
tion of her house, so we could find it 
promptly. She suggested that one of her 
cousins could be sent in as a guide. 
Again and again she pleaded for the 
greatest secrecy, as any intimation she 
had been to Tarlac to secure assistance 
would bring the terrible vengeance of the 
insurgents on them. With this she grace- 
fully threw a black mantilla over her head 
and shoulders and, with a graceful cour- 
tesy, bade me good-night. I watched at- 
tentively, and saw her lithe form grow 
indistinct among the huts of the market 
place. 
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It was nearly two o’clock when she left. 
I threw myself on my cot, but I could not 
sleep. The vision of the girl haunted me; 
I could even see her and feel the thrill as 
she grasped my hand. Then my thoughts 
would fly to General Sabino—he had 
commanded the insurgents at Bam Ban 
and ranked high among insurrecto offi- 
cers. To capture him would be a master- 
stroke; one of far greater importance to 
the American cause than the protection 
of a mere girl. 

The room seemed to re-echo the low, 
silvery tones of the girl as she told her 
plaintive story; I could still hear her 
pleading words, and thus dreaming of 
her I at last fell to sleep. 

Early the next morning I called on the 
commanding officer and told him all. I 
asked that he assign me to the detach- 
ment which would be sent. For this 
work I suggested a detail of twenty men, 
but the Colonel thought more should be 
taken. I persuaded him, though, that 
this number would be ample; too many 
men might spoil the object of the mission. 
However, he issued an order that a full 
company should follow my detachment 
when we had secured half an hour’s 
start. 

During the next six days I waited im- 
patiently for the fateful night. In the 
meanwhile I directed one of our native 
spies to go to San Pedro, locate the house 
and obtain such information as would 
corroborate or disprove the girl’s story. 
He returned and told me he had learned 
that the house in which our Colonel lived 
was formerly occupied by the family of 
a Castilian officer who had commanded a 
company of Spanish regulars quartered 
in Tarlac. This officer had died early in 
1898, before our war with Spain. The 
spy also reported that this officer had a 
daughter, then living in San Pedro, who 
was considered a most beautiful seforita. 

Not since entering the military service 
had I been given a detail so thoroughly to 
my liking. Perhaps it was the active 
brain of an impressionable bachelor 
which made all kinds of possibilities and 
conclusions come to mind. The grand- 
daughter of a grandee was surely a prize 
worth winning. Several nights during 
that week I fell asleep only to dream about 
“my castle in Spain.” 
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Promptly as agreed, the guide, a mere 
boy, reported and informed us all ar- 
rangements had been made for the wed- 
ding ; the ceremony was to take place that 
night at ten o’clock. By seven my twenty 
picked men, fully armed and equipped, 
were in ranks and ready. The guide took 
the head of the column and showed the 
way. At first we marched through fairly 
open country with wide and well defined 
roads, but on nearing our destination we 
took a path that sheered off to the east. 
This trail was narrow and lined with tall 
cogon grass, making it necessary to go in 
single file; there was not room for two 
men to march abreast. The moon had 
not yet risen, only the uncertain light of 
the stars showed our way. 

Up to this time we had gone cautiously, 
but some of the men in the rear passed the 
word up they had heard sounds of the 
other troops not far behind. I then 
realized that the company ordered to fol- 
low us had started earlier than I had ex- 
pected. 

I did not want them to spoil the fun. 
So I ordered my men to lengthen their 
step and hurry forward. As the head of 
the column turned a sharp bend in the 
trail I heard a shrill signal and almost im- 
mediately could see the indistinct outlines 
of arms, with hands clasping glistening 
objects; many of these protruded from 
each side of the trail. Then came the 
noise of blows, followed by cries and 
groans. I reached for my revolver, but 
a blow struck my right arm and before I 
could recover sufficiently to give a com- 
mand a vicious bolo cut sent me to the 
ground. Some scattering shots told me 
that some of my men had succeeded in 
using their rifles, but even they were soon 
silenced. 

While dazed and bleeding on the 
ground I remembered distinctly hear- 
ing the voice of a woman. It sent a cold 
shiver through me and turned every de- 
sire to one for vengeance. ‘There could 
be no mistake—it was the Mestiza’s. My 
blood seemed to freeze as she shouted 
again and again: “Viva las Filipinas!’ 

There was a long silence when I 
finished my story. It was Burke who 
broke it by murmuring: 


“They inherit the virtues of neither race, 
But the vices of both instead.” 





Compensation for the National Guard 


By Capt. John F, O’Ryan 


Commanding Ist Battery, Field Artillery, N. G. N. Y. 


HE maintenance of a 
military force in our 
country is not a mat- 
ter of sentiment. It 
is a matter of busi- 
ness. The up-to-date 
fire department of 
any of the large 
American cities is a 

costly organization so far as its mainte- 

nance is concerned. Common prudence, 
however, dictates the necessary expend- 
iture, for fire can only be surely and eco- 
nomically fought by an efficient fire de- 
partment. In the same way the nation’s 
rights in the last analysis can only be up- 
held by an efficient military or naval 
force. If we could receive some proper 
assurance that in the future we shall not 
suffer from conflagrations and wars we 
would forthwith disband our fire de- 
partments and our military and naval 
forces. The existence in this country of 

an army no more provokes war than a 

fire department provokes fires. 

No matter how peacefully inclined may 
be our government and our people, cir- 
cumstances may nevertheless arise when 
a declaration of war on our part is un- 
avoidable. The War of 1812 was not 
welcomed by our government nor by our 
people. President Madison was so loath 
to enter into that war that it was said 
at the time that he could not be kicked 
into a fight. All New England formally 
declared against war. Yet we had to 
fight. 

All sane Americans admit that some 
military force must be maintained in this 
country which will stand prepared to 
fight effectively when war comes. There 
is some difference of opinion as to the 
number which should constitute that 
force. All agree that in a war of any 
consequence a very great number of vol- 
unteers would have to be raised and 





trained ; all agree that while this is being 
done the only effective force at the dis- 
posal of the Government would be the 
force maintained and trained in time of 
peace and which is known as the First 
Line. 

This First Line is made up of the Reg- 
ular Army and the National Guard. 
While there are various views as to the 
numbers which should constitute this 
force in time of peace, the minimum num- 
ber which most authorities agree upon is 
100,000 for the Regular Army and 200,- 
ooo for the National Guard. At the 
present time the Regular Army numbers 
approximately 75,000 men and the Na- 
tional Guard approximates 114,000 men. 

The President may by executive order 
increase the Regular Army up to 100,000 
men, and in view of the pay of the en- 
listed men in the Regular Army at the 
present time, there is no absence of re- 
cruits for that force. In the National 
Guard, however, recruiting is most diffi- 
cult, and is causing much concern to 
those responsible for the maintenance of 
that force. 

Two years ago the ranks of the Reg- 
ular Army were so depleted that many 
companies were unable to drill in com- 
pany order. In many cases there were 
no privates left after the guard and other 
garrison details were made up. ‘The sub- 
ject was discussed in the public press, in 
the magazines, in the homes of the people, 
at public dinners and in Congress. Vari- 
ous causes were assigned for the falling 
off of the enlisted strength of the Army. 
Doubtless there were a number of reasons 
which made the regular service unat- 
tractive, but undoubtedly the most potent 
was the insufficient compensation. The 
results following the increase of Army 
pay have demonstrated the correctness 
of this view. 

Prior to the Spanish-American War 
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many of the National Guard commands 
had waiting lists, made up of applicants 
for enlistment. At that time in most of 
the National Guard organizations mem- 
bership was an agreeable experience 
even to a large percentage of men who 
were not particularly interested or espe- 
cially qualified to be soldiers in the mili- 
tary service. The experience usually 
meant but one short drill a week for 
about five months in the year, with a few 
additional occasions of ceremony and 
review. The real motives for enlistment 
in those days were undoubtedly the op- 
portunities for good times offered by 
membership. These consisted of the 
companionship of sociable comrades dur- 
ing drills—drills which certainly called 
for no study and little physical effort 

the after-drill chat over the little supper ; 
the monthly company meeting, where 
everything germane to the interests of 
the company was discussed amid much 
eloquence ; the post-meeting supper; the 
spring games and the fall games, with 
the necessary preliminary number of 
meetings of the necessary number of 
committees charged with the success of 
the events; the company smoker ox the- 
atre party, and the company dance or 
dances—all involving expenditure of 
much time and effort on the part of the 
men to make the affairs acknowledged 
These occasions served not 
only to furnish enjoyment and entertain- 
ment for those participating, but were 
also opportunities to illustrate to eligible 
young men who attended as guests what 
a fine thing was membership in the local 
company, ‘and the eligible young men 
being present because they liked the par- 
ticular class of function which they were 
attending, and taking it as a sample of 
life in the National Guard, were often 
readily persuaded to “take on.” So high 
would rise the military spirit in the com 
pany that every two years it would have 
to find some outlet, and in the absence 
of war there was nothing left but the 
State Camp. For one week, therefore, 
the local company would soldier in the 
open. ‘This one week's camp usually in- 
volved much preparation. Many pairs 
of white duck trousers and white cot- 
ton gloves were gotten together. Where 
the command possessed a distinctive dress 


successes, 
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uniform it was put in the very best con- 
dition. A great number of boxes con- 
taining eatables, drinkables, toilet articles, 


etc., etc., in endless variety were accu- 
mulated. 
\s most National Guardsmen know, 


this has all been changed. The main 
qualification is no longer sociability, but 
is huskiness. ‘The concern now is, not 
“how long can he dance, but how far 
can he hike.” To-day his eyesight must 
be perfect, his physical condition excel- 
lent. He must not be too short or too 
tall, or too stout or too lean, and he must 
possess mental application with plenty 
of sand. Drills are frequent—in some 
commands as many as two and three 
drills a week for nine months of the year, 
with much study in addition. There is 
no longer much time for social diver- 
Discipline is harsher and infrac- 
tions thereof are in many _ instances 
punished by heavy fines. State Camp 
would not be recognized by some of the 
old-timers. In alternate years the army 


sions. 


maneuvers are substituted for State 
Camp. ‘There is little or no time to re- 
ceive visitors. In the case of the Army 


maneuvers the place is usually inacces- 
sible for visitors. The ceremonies are 
fewer. The time of the troops is fully 
occupied in tactical instruction and in the 
demonstration of minor problems. Need- 
less to remark, nothing is taken by the 
men except what may be carried in the 
haversack and blanket roll, and “house- 
parties” in camp are few and far between. 

The truth is that the old National 
Guard in reality existed largely for 
pleasure and somewhat largely for busi- 
ness. The present National Guard ex 
ists for business only. By business is 
meant the effective preparation for com- 
bat. This preparation in all its phases 
and branches constitutes a profes- 
sion—a _ profession which is a_ most 
exacting one, because its application 
includes an insight into other profes- 
sions and_ trades. The officer to- 
day must be a mathematician in order to 
understand and compute firing data in 
practical gunnery problems and to com- 
pute scales in map-making ; a surveyor to 
make road maps and understand military 
maps and orientation; an engineer to 
construct entrenchments, roads, entangle- 
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ments and field fortifications ; a lawyer to 
understand his own rights, the rights of 
the State, of the nation, of belligerents 
and of the public during times of insur- 
rection, invasion, domestic disturbance, 
martial law and war; a military historian 
to know and understand the application 
of precedents to possible occurrences; a 
physician to understand and apply the 
principles of first aid to the injured and 
to appreciate and enforce sanitary laws 
and rules of hygiene affecting camps and 
marches and the habits of enlisted men; 
a pedagogue in order to adopt the best 
and most practical methods of imparting 
instruction to those who are to receive 
it; a hunter to know and understand the 
sights and sounds of the woods and 
streams and of the open generally; and, 
in the mounted service, a horseman with 
an understanding of the care and pre- 
vention of diseases and the training, feed- 
ing, care and grooming of horses. 

The time has undoubtedly come when 
the National Guard must receive some 
compensation from the Government and 
State, if its standard of efficiency is to be 
further raised. In a number of the 
States at the present time this is now 
provided for by payment of a small sum 
for attendance at drills. This is, of 
course; the first step only. If pay were 
prescribed for drills it would then be 
more reasonable to inflict fines for non- 
attendance at drills and for delinquencies 
in matters of uniform, equipment, punctu- 
ality, discipline and study. In other 
words, if men are paid for the perform- 
ance of their military duties, their failure 
to perform them properly would result 
in fines that in such cases their services 
would not be paid for, but to inflict fines 
on a man who is performing some duty 
to the State, for failure to perform that 
duty to the satisfaction of the State, 
seems a hardship when a man receives 
no compensation for what he does per- 
form. 

The objection sometimes heard to the 
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proposition to pay State troops for drills 
is that their patriotism should prompt 
them to render their services without 
compensation. This theory is correct, but 
its application is defective, for the reason 
that the proportion of citizens who will 
consent of their own accord to perform 
military service is comparatively small. 
It is only proper that all the citizens 
should compensate the few who, in addi- 
tion to their daily avocations, perform 
strenuous military service for the benefit 
of all. 

In the case of officers, the best pos- 
sible material for second lieutenants is 
undoubtedly vigorous, athletic young men 
just out of college. Numbers of such 
young men have the brains, the physique 
and the inclination to make excellent 
young officers. In most cases they are 
not available, because upon graduation 
they are usually confronted with the 
proposition of obtaining employment or 
entering a profession in order to make 
their livelihood. By the time these young 
men are in a position to afford the great 
expense connected with the purchase of 
uniforms and equipment their inclina- 
tions have turned in other directions. 
These young men would be available as 
second lieutenants if the States or Gov- 
ernment would make an annual allowance 
for clothing and equipment of, say, $100 
a year, as it is now proposed to do in 
New York State, and in the mounted 
service forage for one horse, in addition 
to the above allowance. 

If the United States Government is to 
have in the National Guard an effective 
reserve of 200,000 men armed, uniformed, 
equipped and trained for service in war 
all the time, which such service necessi- 
tates, it is essential that the force be a 
semi-professional force, and to compen- 
sate those who constitute that force for 
the financial losses involved in such serv- 
ice they must be paid not only for service 
in camp, but for drills, schools, practice 
marches and target practice. 
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COMPREHENDING EVERYTHING 





Edited by W. D. Walker 


W I dare say many of our readers will 

be surprised and indignant to 
learn of the atrocities against our citizens 
in Central America described in this num- 
ber. 

Colonel Emerson writes from personal 
observation in Guatemala, having trav- 
eled but recently through the length and 
breadth of that country on muleback, in 
canoes and along all the existing railroad 
lines between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts of Central America. 

While Colonel Emerson has confined 
himself in his article to Guatemala, he 
has observed a similarly outrageous state 
of affairs in the parts of Central America, 
notably in Salvador and Nicaragua, 
where American Government representa- 
tives have long been defied and flouted. 

The blame for this does not lie with 
our diplomatic representatives and Con- 
suls. Our present Minister in Guate- 
mala, Major Heimke, is an old soldier, 
who brooks no insult to the American 
flag. He showed his courage when he 
first arrived in Guatemala by presenting 
his credentials to the President of that 
country on the very day when his palace 
guar ds tried to kill that despot, and when 
it was known that they wer e plotting to 
shoot their President while ~ was in the 
act of receiving the American Minister. 

Major Heimke’s first secretary and 
chargé d’affaires, Algernon Sartoris, is a 
grandson of General Grant, who, as an 
aide to General Fitzhugh Lee during the 
Spanish War and aiterwards in the 
Philippines, also did service as an officer 

* 


inour Army. Mr. William P. Kent, our 
Consul-General in Guatemala, is a Vir- 
ginian of Colonial and Confederate fight- 
ing stock, who, as a captain of volunteers 
in 1898, likewise served his flag in Cuba. 

These gentlemen are all good Ameri- 
cans, who have the interests of their 
country at heart and who are quick to 
respond to any call for protection from 
their persecuted countrymen. 

The responsibility for the shameful 
condition of affairs in Guatemala, as de- 
scribed by Colonel Emerson, lies not with 
them or with their superiors in the State 
Department, but it lies first of all with 
the anti-American governments of such 
unenlightened and ingrate rulers as Gen- 
eral Zelaya and Manuel Estrada Cabrera, 
and secondly with the great bulk of our 
own people, who are too intent upon base- 
ball, municipal politics and money-grab- 
bing to pay any attention to what is going 
on in the countries lying at our very 
doors. 

Is it not time for us as a nation to wake 
up to our responsibilities toward the rest 
of the world, by compelling the people 
who fatten under our Monroe Doctrine 
to respect the laws of civilization? It is 
not enough for our Government to in- 
trigue with other world powers against 
exiles like Cipriano Castro. The manly 
thing to do is to make such creatures toe 
the mark while they are in power. Take 
up the white man’s burden, Uncle Sam, 
and clean up some of the international 
nuisances, the stench of which arises un- 
der your very nose! 
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UDGE BRENNAN, of the Juvenile 
Court in Des Moines, recently sen- 
tenced an eighteen-year-old convicted 
forger “to enlist in the Navy or go to the 
reformatory.” ‘There are a good many 
Judge Brennans in the United States. 
The strange thing about it is that it has 
not occurred to any one of them to sen- 
tence defaulters to enlist in the service 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
in order that they might be taught in- 
tegrity and correct business methods. 
Can it be that they have more respect for, 
or interest in, the Steel Corporation than 
the United Service of their country? Of 
course, young forgers will not be per- 
mitted to enlist in the Navy. Every 
judge should know this. It is a serious 
question whether magistrates who regard 
the Navy as a home for blacklegs and 
criminals, and the latter as proper asso- 
ciates for the honorable and sturdy young 
Americans in the service, are fit for the 
bench. It is not too much to expect that 
those who are entrusted with the dispen- 
sation of justice should themselves be 
just. 


T HE interesting feature of the recent 

Panther pamphlet on naval organi- 
zation and administration is that the news 
concerning it emanated from Washington. 
The naval officers who drew up the reso- 
lutions set forth in that pamphlet acted 
entirely within their rights, in that they 
forwarded “to the department, through 
official channels, well-considered criti- 
cisms, with suggestions tending to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the service” (Naval 
Regulation 244). The leak was sprung 
in Washington. It has been our obser- 
vation that respect for the regulations 
has been more marked on the part of the 
thinking officers who desire a more busi- 
ness-like administration of naval affairs, 
and who are qualified to advise thereon, 
than on the part of those who desire a 
continuance of the present iniquitous sys- 
tem. This iriportant question of admin- 
istration should be given the widest pos- 
sible public discussion. It is an ugly, 
dark corner into which should be thrown 
the strongest ray of light. If discussed 
temperately, intelligently and without 
bias, no state secrets need be involved. 
And upon its wise solution the saving of 


millions annually and the ready-for-battle 
efficiency of the Navy depend. 


HE man who, at the annual meeting 
of the New York Peace Society, 
raised the point that it was inconsistent to 
elect General Horace Porter vice-presi- 
dent of the society because he was presi- 
dent of the Navy League, may shortly be 
expected to advocate the doing away with 
our civic police. How long will it take 
to make grown men realize that peace is 
a condition, not to be brought about nor 
maintained by talk? Our churches and 
schools are the real peace societies, where 
the most practical, systematic and in- 
sistent methods are being employed to 
bring about that individual mental and 
moral attitude which makes for peace. 
Those so-called peace advocates who 
would usher in the millennium with the 
waving of a wand are the idlest kind of 
theorists and dreamers. ‘The best friends 
of peace are those who have consecrated 
their lives to the maintenance of peace 
with honor. The most effectual means 
of preventing war are an adequate num- 
ber of fighting ships, up-to-date, fully 
officered and manned, and an efficient 
body of land fighters, equipped and 
trained to take the field at one day’s 
notice and “make good.” 


HE belated, but none the less sin- 
cere, honors paid to the memory 
and the remains of Major Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, the engineer officer who, under 
the authority and direction of President 
George Washington, planned the city of 
Washington, is typical of the United 
States. We are a busy people. The 
country’s opportunities are great, and 
a striving to avail ourselves of them to 
their full makes us forgetful, occupies 
our minds to the temporary exclusion of 
thoughts for others, That is why L’En- 
fant has remained unhonored so long. 
That is why the total payments on the 
Civil War account to date have exceeded 
$3,500,000,000. That is why we ignore 
the lesson of every war in which we have 
been engaged—the staggering cost in 
lives and money of unpreparedness. We 
see the light and do the right thing event- 
ually. Far better in every way were we 
more prompt. 
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” a republic there is a point where spe- 
cial and local interests must give way 
to the higher interests of the Nation. It 
was the clashing of these interests, and 
the fact that one section of the country 
would not give way to the majority, which 
led to the Civil War. A similar fight has 
been going on in connection with the de- 
bate on the tariff. The result will be a 
compromise. Special and local interests 
are far stronger to-day than they were 
forty years ago. They have compelled 
the formal repudiation of the Democratic 
platform adopted at Denver last July. 
They prevailed upon Mr, Bryan to call 
upon the Democratic members of Con- 
gress to amend the interstate revenue por- 
tion of the Payne Bill, so as to prohibit 
the issue of Federal revenue tax receipts 
in States, —— s or communities where 
the sale of liquor is locally prohibited. 
They have for years successfully fought 
against the passage of a ship subsidy 
measure, which would be of incalculable 
benefit to our commerce and national de- 
fence, while they have forced Congress 
to grant extreme protection to other in- 
dustries which have benefited only special 
interests and localities at the expense of 
the rest of the country. The affliction 
which keeps Uncle Sam indoors these 
days springs not from the need of more 
protection or freer trade, but from the 
absence of a eae ni ationz il sentiment. 


* 
Or 
are sound and logical in their views 


on the national defense. Secretary Dick- 
inson, as represented by the reports of a 
recent speech in Chicago, believes in and 
hopes for universal peace and arbitra- 
tion, but, with his eyes firmly fixed on ex- 
isting conditions, “There can be no 
question as to what will be the stand of 
our government unless other Powers be- 
gin to lessen their armaments.” Secre- 
tary Meyer, in a recent speech before the 
Boston Real Estate Exchange, pointed out 
that while Great Britain spends annually 
on her navy an amount equal to two per 
cent. of the nation’s wealth, and France 
one and three-tenths per cent., the United 
States spends but one-tenth of one per 
cent. He added that “while peace socie- 
ties are a power, their chief value is as a 
formative influence to stimulate sentiment 


R secret: aia of War and the Navy 


says: 


and crystallize public opinion against the 
horrors of war. The really effective and 
honorable method of avoiding war is to 
be prepared for war by the possession of 
an efficient, up-to-date and thoroughly 
equipped fleet of battleships, both on the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans.” 
* * * 

UNCLE SAM'S HOUSES ABROAD 
STEP in the right direction was the 
formation, last month, of the Amer- 

ican Embassy Association, an organiza- 
tion for promoting and encouraging the 
acquisition by the United States of per- 
manent homes for our ambassadors in 
foreign countries. 

The governments of other countries 
competing with the United States have 
long recognized the importance of per- 
manent diplomatic establishments and 
have housed their ambassadors accord- 
ingly. A stroll through the fashionable 
quarters of our own city of Washington 
ought to be enough to show all our Con- 
gressmen how ambassadors to a first- 
class power should be housed. 

Bills for the acquisition of permanent 
embassies have been introduced in Con- 
gress by Senator Lodge, and Congress- 
men Longworth and Frank O. Lowden. 
Senator Root also, with his observations 
while Secretary of State fresh in mind, 
stands committed to this long-needed re- 
form. Let us hope that these gentlemen 
with the added support of the new asso- 
ciation, above mentioned, may bring 
about a speedy realization of this lauda- 
ble project. 

How can we expect our representa- 
tives abroad to be treated with equal re- 
spect as those of other countries when 
the very houses they live in invite in- 
vidious comparisons? There are some 
places in the world where American in- 
terests are paramount, as for instance, 
at Panama. Yet the American Minister 
at Panama is lodged in quarters suggest- 
ing a sewing machine establishment. 

It is just as important for the envoys 
representing our government and our 
people to be housed in a manner befitting 
the wealth and power of our country as 
it is for the President of the United 
States to have his White House. The 
same flag floats over them all and it 
means the same thing. 
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In this department those who think as we do and who are supporting us in our fight, 
get into close touch with “our friend, the enemy.” 


A “TEMPERATE” LETTER. 
EAR SIR: 

This morning I received a sample copy of 
your magazine (April issue), and after looking 
through its contents and reading a little here 
and there, I am so thoroughly disgusted with 
its out-and-out advocacy of the saloon and 
drunkenness, and its evident belonging, body 
and soul, to the brewers, that I cannot refrain 
from writing and protesting against the name 
“Uncle Sam’s Magazine” and the nature and 
character of its articles. 

In your various articles you have a great 
deal to say about hypocrisy, etc. Why don’t 
you practice what you preach and come out in 
the open and print the names and the business 
of the concerns who are furnishing you the 
cash to wage your war against the morality 
and sobriety of the American soldier? 

I was a United States soldier when the can- 
teen, as you would like it, was running in full 
force. It did not do away with drunkenness. 
There was not a day but what someone was 
drunk in the company. Not one hour when 
there was not a number of drunks in the guard- 
house, and drunken brawls were frequent. 

You frequently use the oft-quoted “you can 
not legislate a man’s morals.” Just how a man 
of your seeming intelligence can use that moss- 
grown argument is more than I can under- 
stand, since you must know that there is not a 
law in existence that doesn’t aim to legislate a 
man’s morals. All laws against murder, 
thievery, ctc., are attempts to legislate morals 
Why, if you wish to be consistent, do you not 
advocate their abolishment? Each of these 
_laws are also against the personal liberty of the 
individual, as you understand it. Why, if you 
are consistent, do you not advocate their abol 
ishment on the ground of personal liberty? 

But above all why do you not have the full 
courage of your seeming convictions and come 
out openly for the wide-open saloon, the 
brothel, the murderer, thief and all the offend- 

_ ers against morality? Why do you attempt to 
hide under the cloak of temperance? Come 
out.in the open, brother enemy, take the, mask 
off of your face. Declare your credentials. 


Make the name of your magazine indicate its 
nature. “Uncle Sam’s Brewers’ Defender” 
would be another good name. Better have the 
courage of your convictions before you talk so 
much about courage in others. 

E. M. Evertey. 


OUR ANSWER. 

HE names and vocations of those who are 
interested in this magazine are of record 
on our books, and there is not a brewer among 
them, nor anyone who is interested in brewing, 
directly or indirectly. The same is true of our 
contributors. Most of our articles on the can- 
teen issue appearing in our April number were 
spontaneous contributions. Does Mr. Everley 
seriously believe that such writers as Chaplain 
Smith of Governor’s Island, Captain Stewart 
of the Army, Will Stokes of the Navy, Col. 
Emerson, the war correspondent, and Bremner 

Mere are in the employ of the brewers? 

Moreover, what has money to do with the 
intrinsic merit of a cause? A good cause is 
good, no matter who may support it. 

The war we are waging is for the morality 
and sobriety of the American soldier. We 
differ from prohibitionists not in the end, but 
as to the best means to the end. In Mr. Brem- 
ner Mere’s article on “What They Did in 
Texas,” in our April number, it was shown 
that the men of the Ninth U. S. Infantry at 
Fort Sam to escape the 
demoralizing influences of the low dives which 
surrounded Fort Sam have felt 
impelled to build an enlisted men’s club on 
private property outside of the reservation. 
We contend that the United States should 
undo that which drove our soldiers to this, and 
that every post should have its own enlisted 
men’s club within the reservation. 


Houston, in order 


Houston, 
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We cannot bring ourselves to believe Mr. 
Everley’s assertion that throughout the time of 
his own military service “there was not a day 
but what some one was drunk in the company, 
not one hour when there was not a number of 
drunks in the guardhouse.” 

No army officer of experience will believe 
this. It is plain to the most elementary intelli- 
gence that the serving of good beer within 
the post, under military regulations, cannot 
possibly be as denioralizing as the unregulated 
drinking of the vile “hard” liquors now being 
dealt out to soldiers just outside the gates. 

Under any conditions, canteen or no canteen, 
the American soldier is no winged saint. In 
this respect he differs in no way from his civil- 
ian brothers. The corner-stone of our argu- 
ment is that he is a better man and a more 
eficient soldier with the regulated canteen than 
with the unregulated dive. 

We differ with our correspondent as to his 
interpretation of the spirit of our laws. 
Statutes against murder, thievery, etc., are not 
“attempts to legislate morals,” nor are they 
laws against the personal liberty of the indi- 
vidual. Statutes against murder, thievery, etc., 
are laws to protect society from the acts of the 
individual. When a man commits murder, he 
kills another. When he steals, he injures an- 
When a man drinks a glass of beer, he 
docs not injure another. Hence this is not a 
crime. Our correspondent’s attempted analogy 
does not apply. 

In our editorial comment in the April num- 
“Tt is proper and essential to 
punish one who breaks the peace, but it is 
highly improper and not in the interest of a 
strong race to interfere by prohibition with a 
man’s own development of his self-control.” 
Chaplain Smith’s article, in the same number, 
contained the following: “I regard it my 
privilege and duty to speak a word for sobri- 
ety, temperance and good living on the part 
of both citizen and soldier. It has proved im- 
possible in the past to legislate men into habits 
of total abstinence. It is the part of wisdom 
to persuade them into the way of true temper- 
ance.” 

Our correspondent should have given the 
canteen number of this magazine a more careful 


other. 


ber we said: 


reading. “A little here and there’ is hardly 
sufficient basis for intelligent criticism. Our 
attitude was very clearly expressed in that 


hen we stated: “Jt is not that we 
think soldiers ought to drink; but that they 
should be permitted to drink, if they so desire, 


number 
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so long as they comport themselves as men.” 
No fair man of temperate mind would charge 
us with “out-and-out advocacy of the saloon 
and drunkenness,” after reading in that same 
editorial article our reference to “the purveyors 
of adulterated liquors who have squatted them- 
selves like carrion crows around every reserva- 
tion.” So far from advocating saloons and 
drunkenness, all of our articles have been 
directed against the saloon and drunkenness. 
The “Character Excellent’ San 
Antonio Police Department has given the 9th 
U. S. Infantry Enlisted Men’s Club, is a 
specific illustration in favor of the canteen. It 
is amazing that the United States Government 


which the 


should lend itself to the creation of conditions 
which compel the self-respecting American sol- 
dier to seek protection outside the reservation. 
It is outrageous that, despite the facts and the 
recommendations of Army department com- 
manders, repeated over and over again, Con- 
gress should permit such conditions to con- 
tinue. 

No one who reads UNcLE SAm’s MAGAZINE 
carefully should need to be told that we are 
utterly against drunkenness. But we are also 
“You 
shall not drink within the post, but you may do 


against a law which says, in effect: 


as you like when you get outside the gates.” 
If we had our way we would make the regula- 
tions so strict that a soldier who so far forgot 
his manhood as to drink himself into drunken- 
ness would be visited with such severe punish- 
ment that he would not be apt to do it twice. 
To be specific: 
cally opposed to drunkenness is why we are 


Just because we are unequivo- 


urging the restoration of the canteen. 


DEAR UNCLE SAM: 

That was a fine shot in a good cause which 
you fired in your April number on behalf of 
the restoration of the canteen. The incidents 
related in “The Snow Bird” are repeated. to 
my knowledge, day in and day out in the army. 
In the 80s I was stationed at Fort Logan, Col. 
One hundred and fifty yards in the rear of the 
quarters of the Second Battalion, Twenty-first 
Infantry, and within a quarter of a mile of all 
other barracks in the post, and 250 yards from 
the Post Exchange building, was the lowest 
kind of a dive known as the “Madhouse.” This 
“Madhouse” had¢@its barroom and _ private 
rooms and pay-day was celebrated with the 
wildest orgies. We were all glad when the day 
had passed without any fatalities or serious 
trouble. This “Madhouse” was put out of bus- 
iness when the canteen was established in the 
late ’80s, and shortly afterward was used as a 
grocery store. When the canteen was abolished 
in 1901 the “Madhouse” came back and the 
soldiers went back to it. As one soldier said 
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to me: “When I come in from a hike I don’t 
want to be steered up against an encyclopedia, 
a pair of dumb-bells and some pink shirts.” 
This was a very apt description of the canteen 
after the beer-selling privilege was abolished. 

The old canteen, as it existed prior to 1901, 
was better from every point of view than the 
cheerless canteen of to-day. The men liked it 
better because they could get good light beer in 
clean surroundings. The profits on the sale of 
beer and on claret and Rhine wine were ex- 
pended ‘on interesting books, pictures and other 
things which made the canteen attractive. 

For example, Co. “I,” 19th Infantry, went to 
the Philippines in 1899, without a cent of com- 
pany funds. When they returned to the United 
States, two years afterward, they had $1,500 
which they invested in billiard tables, chairs, a 
good library, and on little luxuries for their 
table. 

The advantages of the canteen from the 
point of view of the soldier and the country he 
serves are that the soldier is only allowed one- 
quarter of his pay each month on account. Of 
course, if he has cash he can spend it, but he 
cannot get more than one-quarter of his pay in 
credit slips. To-day he can get any amount of 
credit at the dives outside the reservation, and 
this is one of the principal causes of desertion 
—the desire of the soldier to run away from 
obligations which overwhelm him. 

Keep up the fight. Your cause is a good one, 
and it only needs to be understood to win out. 

Op Sotprer. 


New Haven, Mo. 
“Canteen Number’ is be- 


D™ Sir :—Your 
fore me, and from my viewpoint does 
an injustice to the cause and calling it repre- 


sents. More would be gained for the best in- 
terests of those in the service, if you would put 
forth the same energy toward abolishing alto- 
gether the dives and saloons that surround the 
Army Posts. The enactment of laws, both 
State and National, for the abolition of the 
liquor traffic, is much nearer realization, we 
may hope, than the legalized canteen for the 
sale of intoxicants at Army Posts. In this 
connection, I wish to say that my observation 
has been that there is more hope for the young 
man who occasionally gets on a spree than for 
the “beer soak.” 

Cardinal Gibbons is quoted by you as saying, 
“Prohibition leads to disrespect for law, be- 
cause its inevitable result is violation of the 
law.” That people lie, steal and kill, etc., is 
no argument against the Ten Commandments. 
It is generally conceded by all who are not 
victims of, or financially interested in the traf- 
fic, that intoxicants tend to wrong—to the in- 
dividual and to the communtty. 

As one intensely interested in the service, as 
the father of seven sons, two of whom are now 
“enlisted,” you can understand why I feel that 
Uncite SAm’s MaGAzINE may bring the best 
interests of the Army into disrepute with pa- 
rents. The beer canteen will not increase love 
for duty, honor or country, and is no incentive 
to patriotism. 

A Kansas subscriber recently said to me, 
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“We cannot understand here how any maga- 
sine can advocate the canteen in or out of the 
Army,” and so say I, and “we have to be 
shown in Missouri.” R. J. Bacisy. 


HERE is a_fair man, who recognizes that 
argument is preferable to denunciation. 
io him we would say that if everything that 
“tended to wrong” were eliminated, there 
would be little left in life. The possession of 
money by one is sufficient to arouse in another 
that desire for money which tends to stealing 
and murder. The pretty face of a pure girl is 
sufficient to arouse in the degenerate that covet- 
ousness which tends to rape and abduction. 
We would add, that between “the young man 
who occasionally ‘gets on a spree’” and “the 
beer soak,” there is another type, represerta- 
tive—thank God !—of the majority of our sol- 
diers,—the man who likes his glass of good 
beer, and can take it without losing his self- 
respect or the respect of his fellowmen. 
There are many things besides beer which 
“will or 


or 


love for duty, honor 


Take, for example, lemonade 


not increase 
country.” 
milk. 
We are in favor of restoring the canteen be- 
cause it will do away with the dives that sur- 
The only other way to 
accomplish this is to wage effective war in 
every State and Territory—something quite 
beyond our limited power. 
to prevail in this respect with the government 


round army posts. 


We cannot hope 
of 47 sovereignties. One body—the Congress 
—can in one month abolish all the dives now 
surrounding Army Posts, if it will restore the 
It 
should do this, at the very least, so long as the 
States and municipalities continue to permit 


pure beer-selling privilege to the canteens. 


the sale of adulterated liquors and the main- 
tenance of gin mills just without the gates of 
the Federal reservations. 


pITOR Uncie SAm’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Srr:—Your articles on the canteen 
issue in the April number of your magazine 
appeal to me so strongly that I fear my pen 
may run away with me. The word “Prohibi- 
tion,” as you say, “is distinctly distasteful to a 
free man.” “The Fall of Private Aram Jack- 
son” partly tells the tale. Chaplain Edmund 
Banks Smith, General Bell, Brigadier-General 
Albert Meyer, Major-General A. W. Greeley, 
Brigadier-General Lee S. Godfrey, Major-Gen- 
eral Frederick D. Grant, Major McConnell 
all men of wide experience, apparently, acclaim 
against stern prohibition. 

They are all men who see and know men. 
They know the danger, the direful calamities 
of saloons, and of bad liquor, vulgarly known 
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as “rotgut.” Then come Cardinal Gibbons, 
Prof. Munsterberg, the late Bishop Potter. 
Also Captain Stewart, Colonel Emerson, Major 
Woodruff, and others. 

Our Army—that is, our soldiers—want their 
club—the canteen—restored. Our working men 
want their beer and ales. The Army and the 
workingman constitute, in a large measure, the 
population of our United States; and they 
should be helped and looked after. 

The cry to-day is for ‘‘more revenue.” Now, 
to create revenue, and to avoid foolish taxa- 
tions, why not make the wealthy bear the 
burdens, and let the poor man go as free as 
possible? 

Why not increase the taxes, or excise on 
wines and “hard” liquors—champagne, whisky, 
brandy, gin, cocktails, etc., so that the wealthy 
man and the clubman pay the extra tax? 

Raise the tax, or license! The club, the 
hotel, the bar, the consumer would not suffer 
much. ‘ 

If a wealthy man wants his cocktail, his 
Scotch, his rye, gin, brandy, or any other 
drink, and is told it costs 15 cents instead of 
10 cents, that does not deter him from having 
these beverages. At ultra stylish bars he wil- 
lingly pays 20 cents for such drinks. If the 
wealthy man had to pay 50 cents more on the 
bottle for his champagne or wine, how few 
would stop using those luxuries! How great 
would be the increased revenue! 

I say: Raise the price (through tax or 
license) per drink or by bottle; but let the 
poor man have his beer, ale or porter free from 
any extra tax, and make his beer, ale or porter 
pure and of full measure. 

Make the poor man pay five cents more a 
glass for his rum, whisky, gin or whatever it 
may be; but see that what he drinks is just as 
pure and of as full quantity as the millionaire 
has at his table or in his club! 

Let the Army have its clubs, or canteens; 
but treat them in just the same manner! If 
the soldier wants his beer, ale or porter, let 
him have it at as low a cost as possible: but 
see to it that it is pure and of full measure! If 
he wants his rum, gin, whisky, or any other 
liquor, make him pay, in common with others, 
rich or poor, more for it; but see that it is 
absolutely pure! 

In this way, I think, we may create both 
temperance and revenue, and perhaps, in a 
measure, meet the aims of the Prohibitionists. 

We cannot make any laws that will abso- 
lutely prohibit the use of liquors. We can 
make laws to enforce pure liquors, beers, etc. ; 
and if we raise the price on liquors, and give 
the beers, ales and porters as near free as pos- 
sible, I believe we will come as near temper- 
ance as we will ever come. 

Newburgh, N. Y. D. G. ApAM. 

EAR UNCLE SAM: 

Every American man firmly believes in his 
own martial prowess and ability, and is sure 
that if he volunteers the country will assuredly 
be safe. A very good feeling, to be sure 
—but he doesn’t give much thought to those 
who are soldiers all the time and always ready 
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for action. So he leaves all the worrying to 
the woman—and she, collectively, does more 
worrying about the “dear soldier boys” than 
they themselves do over a delayed pay-day. 

It is a significant fact that, of the many 
members of the W. C. T. U., probably less than 
five per cent. are familiar with the routine of 
army life. Doubtless their imagination pic- 
tures the Army as a group of Gibson men, pic- 
turesquely attired in blue flannel shirts (al- 
ways unbuttoned at the neck!), lying around in 
nonchalant attitudes and patiently waiting for 
the bugler to sound “Charge!” Or they may 
be thought of as so many blocks of wood, 
standing around a “six-pounder,” watching the 
result of the last shot. 

Women succeeded in having the canteen 
abolished from military posts—and they hav- 
ing sowed the wind, we promptly reaped the 
whirlwind. They changed the Army from a 
nice, decent, livable sort of Purgatory into a 
perfect Dante-like Hell. Congress has proba- 
bly been sorry ever since—and so has the Ser- 
vice. For now, instead of enjoying a quiet 
glass of mild stimulant in club-like surround- 
ings, we are forced to adjourn to some bar- 
room and “tank up” on vile decoctions mas- 
querading under the name of “good wines and 
liquors.” 

It should be borne in mind by fair woman- 
kind that a man has a right to choose his own 
pleasures as long as he keeps within the law. 
Nature decreed it first; Law seconded the mo- 
tion; then Life passed the measure, and it be- 
came a true bill. Then why—oh, why—can’t 
women realize the absurd position she has 
made for herself in trying to set the standard 
for soldiers to follow in defiance of Nature and 
her prior claim? J don’t for a moment con- 
sider that alcoholic indulgence is a vital neces- 
sity to the Service, but that is no reason why I 
should not feel respect for the man that does 
think it is necessary and gratifies his taste 
moderately. If he thinks he needs liquor, the 
situation is entirely in his hands, so long, of 
course, as he keeps within the law. That is his 
boundary line, and he seldom overstepped it in 
the old days. 

I have always heard it said that a mother— 
as such—is vitally interested in her child’s wel- 
fare—and also in the general welfare of any 
child. If that be true, then there are very few 
mothers belonging to the W. C. T. U.—for 
only an inhuman mother would take a rattle 
away from her child and give it a rattlesnake 
to play with. Yet that is what woman has 
done for the Service. It can easily be proved 
that ““No Canteen” has been responsible for 
more young men drunkards than “Canteen” 
could ever have produced. 

We can’t get away from the essentially 
American idea, that that which is nearest to us 
is less worth having than something out of our 
reach. When liquor was sold on a post, it was 
such a familiar sight that the non-drinking sol- 
dier needed it not. But when restriction was 
placed on it, it became a thing worth having— 
and never mind the ultimate cost. The result 
is evident to any observer. I have seen young 
men of eighteen or thereabouts “carrying a 
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jag” that would be the envy of hardened 
drunkards. Why? Merely because they felt it 
necessary to “treat” once in awhile—and lost 
count. Was such a thing possible in the days 
of the canteen? Decidedly not. 

In the first place, no poor or adulterated 
liquor was allowed to be sold; second, young 
men were not encouraged to drink; third, the 
moment liquor was seen to be getting the upper 
hand, the soldier was quietly sent to quarters; 
fourth, sociability was mixed with the drinks 
and there was no necessity for excessive 
“treating ;” fifth, the soldier thought he was 
given credit for having some self-respect and 
will-power, and didn’t try to get drunk through 
spite; and sixth, he didn’t have to evade the 
law to secure moderate indulgence. 

Woman! Woman! We love you as our 
mothers, our wives, our sisters or our sweet- 
hearts, but we’d respect you more if you didn’t 
try and be censors of our conduct, especially 
when you don’t know, and can’t, by very rea- 
son of your gentleness, learn all the circum- 
stances attending our daily life. Help us in 
trouble—bind our wounds, pray for us and love 
us—in short, be women in every sense of the 
word—and we will show our gratitude in num- 
berless ways. But don’t attempt to govern our 
daily lives by such means as have been used 
in abolishing our canteen! It’s “hitting below 
the belt,” and our respect for you won’t allow 
us to even the score by the deserved means. 

If it was a “pie and cake” affair, it could be 
treated with a “pie and cake” remedy, but a 
soldier is not made by the correspondence 
school method, and his pleasures must neces- 
sarily be a trifle more mannish and violent 
than by using a stamp upside down on a letter, 
and calling it a college yell. We are not 
“molly-coddles” yet, and have no desire to be. 
Our work isn’t of that nature—why should our 
pleasures be? Remember the eternal fitness of 
things ! 

PALMER. 


HE following letter appeared in a 
recent issue of Life: 


“Sir: Apropos of your recent editorial com- 
ment on the various sorts of opposition to use 
of rum, do you think the supererogatory ac- 
tivity of that pragmatical band, the W. C. T. 
U., is altogether “hysterical”? 

I was once at an hotel in a city which was 
the headquarters of one of their conventions, 
and I assure you that a composite photograph 
of the two hundred members I saw would 
scare even an unimaginative child into convul- 
sions. Did any one ever see an attractive 
woman in its 1anks? Did any one ever know 
any one who had seen one? Did any one ever 
know any one who knew any one who had 
seen one? 

Not that Jack of personal charm is in- 
separable from earnestmindedness, but in this 
particular instance I believe there is a con- 
nection. 

An attractive woman has attention from the 
other sex to fili her days, or is a normal wife 
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and mother; a talented woman is occupied 
with her art, be it music, painting, or litera- 
ture. What 1s left for those whose beauty 
is not of the irresistible type and who are 
not endowed with intellectual or musical gifts, 
to attain a small slice of that notice which 
cynics say is as the breath of the nostrils to a 
(small) element of the sex? 

It is not wholly adventitious; there must be 
a psychological explanation. What’s the an- 
swer ? 

Small wonder that vice should be alluring if 
virtue is fairly represented by some of the ex- 
ponents one sees and hears. All this with due 
apology to the few sincere women among 
them, but the pity of it is that a group of 
women who are wholly unimportant as in- 
dividuals, and who are not by any means the 
flag-bearers of any general public sentiment, 
by massing their plays, can accomplish such 
mischief as I have seen in the Army since the 
abolishment of the canteen. 

Some one has said that the hen is possessed 
of excellent sense—she never attempts any 
natatory exercises. 

The latest tragedy, indirectly traceable to 
them, is the death of some eleven soldiers in 
this (Philippines) division, from methyl alco- 
hol, which they drank by mistake for “vino,” 
a few shades less deadly. “BRUTE.” 

ILorLo, PHILLIPINE ISLANDS, 

December 24, 1908. 


“Brute” is an officer in the U. S. Army. He 
handles soldiers daily. He knows them thor- 
oughly. The abolition of the canteen from the 
Army did not affect him. The foregoing letter 
is valuable, therefore, as throwing a light upon 
the actual working of the reform (?) brought 
about mainly through the efforts of the W. C. 
T. U. Conditions must be bad indeed when 
an officer of the rank of “Brute” descends to 
personalities. Does the reader fully appreciate 
this? 

For ourselves, much as we know of the bad 
effects which have followed the abolition of the 
canteen, we desire to give the W. C. T. U. 
credit for sincerely believing they did what was 
best for our soldiers. When they clearly un- 
derstand how wrong they were, they will as 
sincerely endeavor to make amends. 

VINO. 

For the benefit of the uninformed we give 
the following facts: Vino, or bino, is made 
from the sap of the nipa palm. Another Philip- 
pine beverage known as tuba is made from the 
sap of the cocoanut palm. The sap from both 
of these palms is drawn off in the same man- 
ner as maple sap is drawn. Into the bamboo 
joints which hold the sap come poisonous in- 
sects, attracted by the contents of the bamboo 


joints. These insects fall into the sap, are 
drowned, and are stewed up with the sap. 
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Bino in its finished state is colorless, while 
tuba is colored a reddish brown with kola nut 
(betel nut), a narcotic. 

Another drink sold in the Philippines is 
known as Chinese whiskey, a chemical produc- 
tion. American and Scotch whiskey is im- 
ported in bottles; a very small hole is drilled in 
the bottom of each bottle, the bottle drained, 
refilled with chemical whiskey, and then the 
hole sealed up again, so as to defy any close 
inspection. 

Beer is also sold in the Philippines, but at 
the price of 25 cents gold per bottle. ‘This is 
beyond the pocket of the soldier, and he is 
forced to the cheaper bino, tuba and Chinese 
whiskey. 

Soldiers come back from a hike in the 
Philippines hot, dusty and thirsty. There is 
nothing in the canteen but soft drinks charged 
with gas. Men in such condition, after such hard 
physical exertion, do not want pink lemon- 
ade. The only thing left for the soldier to do 
is to go to the village to quench his thirst with 
one of the vile concoctions described. 

If the beer-selling privilege were restored to 
the army canteen, what would be the result? 
In the first place, the beer sold would be light 
and pure and at a reasonable cost. The soldier 
returning from the hike hot, dusty and thirsty 
would infinitely prefer to walk a few yards to 
the canteen and take a glass of cool beer on a 
clean table in the company of his fellows. The 
long walk to the village in the heat of the day 
(no one walks in the Philippines unless he is 
compelled to), and the vileness of the drinks to 


be obtained in the village, would keep him in 


He would be a better man and a better 
EpITor. 


camp. 
soldier. 


Editor UncLE SAm’s MAGAZINE, 

DeaR Sir:—My conviction is firm that the 
abolition of the army canteen has been most 
detrimental to the cause of temperance in the 
Army and most unfortunate in its moral conse- 
quences among the men. I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with any movement which would restore 
the canteen to the Army and do away with the 
present abuses. 

James M. Farr, 
Pastor Christ Church, New York. 


Editor UNcLE SAM’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear S1r:—I enclose clipping from the Ohio 
State Journal of April 7: 

“Johnny Flood, 18, indicted on two counts 
charging forgery, must enlist in the navy to- 
morrow or be sentenced to the reformatory. 
He leaves to-morrow morning for Omaha in 
charge of probation officers. Judge Brennan 
of the Juvenile Court declares the training in 
the Navy will make a man of the lad.” 

Will you not endeavor to make it clear to 
this man’s mind, and to the minds of others of 
his ilk, that neither Army nor Navy are reform 
schools for convicts? Thanks to the prohibi- 
tion idea once so popular in Iowa, where this 
particular episode occurred, the Army, as a 
result of the anti-canteen legislation, is de- 
veloping enough bad characters from bad 
booze, without going into police courts for 
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more. The officers won't have, and the men 
don’t want, this class of person. 


SERGEANT-MAygor. 
D ®® Epirok :—Casually a student of the 
War Department for the last 20 years, 
and also all the peculiarities surrounding legis- 
lation relative thereto, I have long since ar- 
rived at a very satisfactory (to myself) con- 
clusion. 

The Congress in 1796, or thereabouts, sent 
untrained militia to Washington. They drew 
rations and ran every time they saw a red- 
coat. In 1812 The Congress got the militia 
stopped long enough to send them to meet 
those same red-coats and they were trained by 
the same Fourth of July oratory as the Con- 
gress, and they not only ran again, but threw 
away every flintlock issued to them. In 1861, 
ninety-day militia, full of patriotism produced 
by mother’s milk and papa’s ignorance, went 
ten miles past the Potomac, and ran 25 miles 
back; the militia on the other side doing the 
same thing. My best information is it was a 
dead heat. 

Result—they showed the Congress that they 
could do better than the militia Congress tried 
to send out in 1845. 

In 1898 The Congress needed a force a little 
in excess of the police force of New York and 
came within a few thousand of getting the 
men, but considerably short of the number in 
soldiers. In 1907, when the Army had reached 
that condition that a “striker” could call the 
roll of a brigade from memory, and like the 
native army in Cuba, generals were com- 
manding squads—at that time called fours—we 
had to abandon all small posts and concen- 
trate the Army so they could have “fours” 
altogether at one time 

A little misguided schoolmarm in San Fran- 
cisco took a soft, sweet, juicy Jap by the ear 
and turned the exact center of the circumfer- 
ence of his posterior appurtenances toward that 
school-house and the low-down “ignorant and 
vicious” white children who frequented there- 
in. The balance is history. The Congress, 
etc., took up the little S. S. J. Jap’s views of 
the matter, and with some training and much 
scare said to the little misguided schoolmarm: 
“Nay, nay; such an act might hurt the good 
thing which has traditionally existed between 
the U. S. and us, and besides, we are not that 
kind of a girl.” Result—1st: A headlong dive 
into U. S. Treasury; $2.00 more pay to army. 
Second: Changing “fours” into “squads” to 
hide defects; can’t tell whether one or ten in 
squad; fours not diplomatic enough. ‘Third: 
Let contract for ‘‘some”’ battleships, and if that 
“Jap” had stayed out of that school would 
have let contracts for more, but he didn’t, and 
orders were countermanded. To show the 
little S. S. J. Japanese that we meant well we 
sent every battleship we owned over there so 
that if those “ignorant, vicious” cattle started 
anything they could just take charge of the 
battleships to conduct a punitive expedition. 
Fortunately for us, the Japanese had been 
raised right and taught never to frighten a fool 
or fight a cripple; they didn’t start anything. 
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Your idea 1s all right. You may depend on 
my saying a good word for UNcLeE SAm’s 
MAGAZINE out loud. TEXAN. 


piror UNcLE SAm’s MAGAZINE, 

Sir :—You ask for an expression of opinion 
how best to conduct your propaganda for a 
really efficient and, if I may use the expression, 
“‘ready-to-take-the-field” National Guard. I 
think you have hit upon the right scheme, in 
making an effort to educate the people up to 
the absolute necessity of such a guard, for the 
great ignorance among the citizens of this 
country generally, on matters military, is al- 
most beyond belief. The idea seems to prevail, 
in this part of the country (North Dakota), 
that all that is necessary is personal bravery 
and a knowledge of shooting. The matters of 
discipline, sanitation, concerted action, knowl- 
edge of how to take care of the soldier, or 
rather how he should take care of himself in 
camp and field, and the thousand and one other 
matters that go to make up the soldier, are 
apparently completely lost sight of; and we 
complacently sit back and flatter ourselves that 
we can whip anyone on earth because we are 
“big.” Those of us who study the question at 
all, even perhaps in some cases very super- 
ficially, realize how almost completely, in our 
present condition, we should be at the mercy of 
a first-class power. The article in your April 
number by Capt. Phillips hits the nail on the 
head. I do not think a better way can be de- 
vised than that which you have inaugurated, to 
advertise the need—the crying need—of “a 
National Guard, 200,000 strong, properly 
cquipped, housed, and compensated.” I think, 
also, the National Guard should be directly 
under the control of the general government, 
that all able-bodied males should be compelled 
to serve at least one term of three years in the 
National Guard, and that all officers and men 
should be paid for their services at say a third 
of the rate paid corresponding grades in the 
regular establishment. I shall do what I can to 
help educate the people of this vicinity and 
show them that a strong military and naval 
establishment is the best preventive of war, the 
greatest guaranty of the safety of their homes. 

CAPTAIN. 


THE INAUGURAL PARADE. 


Editor UncLte SAM’s MAGAZINE, 

Dear Sir:—As usual, I was an interested 
reader of your excellent magazine for April. I 
was especially interested in the article, “At the 
Inaugural Parade,” and, as I have marched 
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“up and down the hill,” so to speak, upon this 
occasion in the past, I want to say a word for 
the Army as an explanation for what you say 
about the Marines. 

No member of any branch of the Service will 
dispute the fact that the Marines are a magnifi- 
cent body of men, but so are our other troops. 
Let me quote from what your observer has 
said: “The Marines showed what can be done 
in the matter of soldierly bearing and form. 
Their marching, nattiness er 
were so evident. . The absolute uniformity 
of dress.’ I have just taken the gist of what 
was said in so far as I wish to reply to it. 

When the writer landed in Cuba, in the fall 
of 1906, the Marines were there. So were the 
Infantry. There was this difference: the 
Marines had board tent floors, new tentage, 
light and uniform clothing, and in many other 
ways were better equipped than the other 
troops. We all remarked this, and to our re- 
marks the officers of the Marines replied that 
the Navy Department had furnished them with 
all these things. The Army troops were at 
this time, and for some time after, in heavy 
woolen olive-drab uniforms. When khaki 
clothing did reach us, it was of different shades 
and patterns. —The Navy Department, with its 
enormous appropriations, can buy, in open 
market, certain articles, in large numbers, for 
the Marines when needed, and this was the 
case in Cuba. 

It is hardly fair to award the Marines the 
credit of being the best appearing troops in the 
parade at Washington, unless some explanation 
is also offered as to the disadvantages under 
which the troops from the Army labor. At this 
post three different shades of khaki were issued 
to the troops last year and the uniforms were 
of two different patterns. 

Give the Army the same treatment which 
the Navy Department is enabled to give the 
Marines and there can be no comment such as 
I have quoted about the relative appearances 
of the troops from the two branches of the 
Service. 

Fair PLay. 
DEAR EpItTor: 

Up here in the Adirondacks, I read your 
April number, and was much impressed with 
the articles on the canteen question. I thor- 
oughly agree with you on this matter, and 
think that the canteen will be restored. I ama 
member of the National Guard of New York 
State, and read the article in that number by 
Capt. Phillips on “The First Line” with the 
keenest interest. Best wishes! 

MAPLEWOOD. 


(The Editer requests the co-operation of all Army officers who have been in the Service 


during canteen and canteenless days, in getting FACTS before the public- 


lical effect of the abolition of the canteen. 


A theory is a beautiful mirage. 


facis as to the prac- 
In this case 


the theory was that by banishing pure beer from the canteen our soldiers would be com- 
pelled into abstinence from drinking. On the other hand, we have the earnest, repeated rec- 
ommendations of the Department Commanders that the canteen be restored, for the good of 


ihe Service and the individual. 
shown.” 
quested.) 


ndiv To-day, all the world lives in Missouri, and “must be 
All communications must be signed; names will not be used if secrecy be re- 
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OUR NATIONAL MILITARY POLICY. 


\W E Americans have sound good sense and 

are a progressive people. Our country 
offers us advantages and opportunities for 
proud, prosperous and happy life. We are prac- 
tical people and have achieved things. We are 
accustomed to careful deliberation over busi- 
ness matters. Nevertheless, as a people we are 
becoming more and more characterized by our 
tendency to that emotional patriotism which 
makes for profitless enthusiasm and senseless 
political hysteria—the kind of passing thought- 
less feelings which prompt us to pose as a part 
of a great invincible nation, to strut about, 
even before our children’s eyes, glorifying our 
alleged military achievements. Not satisfied 
with blustering, bragging and blowing to alien 
outsiders, we select our own children as help- 
less auditors, teaching them not only at home, 
but in school, all sorts of untrue or exagger- 
ated tales of war and victories. 

Alas, it is this sort of bombast and emotional 
patriotism that prompts school-book makers to 
write and distribute for school children the 
histories and reading books which feed the 
young American mind on such absurd falsities 
as go to make up our foolish notions of the 
ease with which we can casually go into war 
without the least preliminary military prepara- 
tion and “lick anything on earth.” We are 
alleged to have done this in all our mighty 
wars from Lexington in 1776 to Santiago in 
1898, hardly knowing that we have had any 
fight at all. 

Children, in time, of course, can and do learn 
how utterly absurd and unwarranted many of 
these school-book teachings are. Unhappily, 
however, for the welfare of the God-watched 
and God-helped American Republic, the masses 
of children, who in time become the masses of 
thrifty and busy wage-workers, have not the 
time nor inclination in later life to unstudy 
and unlearn the fairy lessons taught by these 
buncombe. school-books, which pass for pa- 
triotic histories. Once inoculated with the 
virus of ignorance regarding true military his- 
tory—history as soldiers know it to be—our 
children live on from childhood to manhood 
and womanhood, perpetuating by transmission 
from parent to child the lamentable misappre- 





hension and misunderstanding of the actual 
deficiencies of our so-called national military 
policy. If the truth were known, this has 
brought us more humiliation and suffering, has 
cost us more in dollars and cents and human 
lives, than any other great and proud nation 
has ever been forced to submit to as the pen- 
alty of long-continuing indifference to military 
preparedness in times of peace for the terrible 
eventualities of war. 

And, Heaven help us, they call that National 
military policy! 


“PUPPY PATRIOTISM.” 


[N the April number of Pearson’s Magazine 

appeared an article by Gen. James A. Drain 
on our national weakness—from the military 
standpoint, an article at once interesting and 
instructive to the general public, and replete 
with vigorously turned sentences. Some of 
the best are the following: 

“The man, who for the sake of popular ap- 
plause or through ignorance, preaches the vic- 
tories we have won, and ignores their excessive 
cost in men and money, and who blinks at our 
many ignominious defeats, is treading close to 
the path which traitors follow.” 

“We may call ourselves a patriotic people, 
but ours 1s a puppy patriotism, earnest but 
ignorant, It is not of the slightest use for a 
citizen to wish his country well unless he really 
does something to make her better.” 

“Tt takes longer to teach a man how to shoot 
the modern rifle well than it does to instruct 
him in all the other duties which devolve upon 
a soldier, and an army which cannot shoot, 
cannot fight.” 

“A nation which is actually prepared for war 
can maintain peace for herself and other na- 
tions; without such preparation she can be 
forced into war against her will. * * * The 
plainest plan to preserve peace is preparation.” 

“There are compensations in the life of a 
National Guardsman. A_ military training 
makes a stronger, better man of him in every 
way. He stands straighter and has better con- 
trol of himself and others; he gains courage 
and self-possession; and, best of all, the flag of 
his country talks to him in a familiar language 
with every wave of its beautiful folds, after he 
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has borne arms beneath it. He learns the true 
meaning of life—that his life is something he 
holds on trust for his country, to be delivered 
upon call.” 

“The United States, in her relation to the 
rest of the world, must pay due attention to 
her National Guardsmen. It is the duty of 
every citizen to understand what the National 
Guard means, that he may give that corps the 
moral and financial support to which it is en- 
titled. If he is an employer he must make it 
easy for his employee to serve. If he is a young 
man, and ambitious to be a worthy son of a 
great country, he must enlist and do his part to 
prepare the nation, adequately, honorably, and 
with economy of men and money, to do its 
work in the world.” 

General Drain’s article should be read by 
every American. 


AN ARMY WITHOUT ARMORIES. 

Under the above caption, Captain John F. 
O’Ryan, of the New York National Guard, in 
the May number of Uncte SAm’s MAGAZINE, 
sets out with humiliating exactness. the 
lamentable condition of the National Guard of 
the United States, in respect to quarters. He 
gives a great deal of data on the location of 
troops and the hardships with which they have 
to control on account of poor armory facilities. 
Illustrating his article are two pictures on op- 
posite pages—one showing the great riding hall 
of a New York squadron of cavalry, capable of 
accommodating half a regiment of mounted 
men, while the other shows the interior of an 
“armory” which, “located over a store at 
Staunton, Va., quarters two companies of in- 
fantry of over sixty men each!” It is the 
same old story of the failure of the city fathers 
of Staunton to make suitable provision for the 
militia of this place, only now it is published to 
the whole country in a national magazine for 
the first time. Several public-spirited men, 
Capt. Thos. D. Ranson and Mr. Frank Walter, 
some time ago offered to start a subscription, 
each agreeing to donate $100 for the worthy 
cause of providing our soldiers with a suitable 
armory, but their generous offer went by de- 
fault, for lack of interest in the subject, and 
the Rifles and Guards remain in their same 
little old makeshift. of an armory, fighting 
against the difficulties of no drill hall and 
storing space worthy the name, and hoping, it 
seems, against hope, for something better to 
come their way. 

It really is a disgrace to the city, but we are 
glad that it has been published to the world. 
‘Time and time again the Leader has called at- 
tention to the needs of the troops here, and the 
lament has fallen upon deaf ears. Now that a 
national magazine has published the picture of 
our “armory” to the world, mayhap some kind- 
hearted philanthropist will take pity on these 
two gallant infantry companies, buy them a 
nice little, ready-made armory and have it 
shipped to Staunton as a monumental reminder 
of the neglect of this city to make suitable pro- 
vision for her volunteer soldiers.——Staunton 
Daily Leader, April 23. 
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The citizens of Staunton, Va., should wake 
up. It is too much to hope that a Carnegie will 
arise and come to the aid of the National 
Guard. It is also too much to hope that the 
National Guard will ever be what it should be 
in those localities which do not give it practi- 
cal recognition and support. 


“AND THEY GAVE HIM A STONE.” 

Col. Asa Gould Humphreys, at a veterans’ 
banquet in Duluth, condemned the abolition of 
the canteen. 

“Those temperance ladies who caused the 
canteen’s abolition have accomplished,” said 
the veteran, “what? Only this: The drinking 
soldier now drinks, instead of the mild and 
pure beverages supplied by the orderly can- 
teen, rank, fiery stuff in demoralizing places. 

“That is what these ladies have accomplished. 
They wanted to do the soldier good. But, in 
their ignorance, they worked as vainly as old 
Mrs. Crewe of Salem. 

“Mrs. Crewe, at the height of the war, aston- 
ished my colonel by sending him a barrel of 
pebbles. 

““*T have read,’ she wrote, ‘that a pebble held 
in the mouth is a splendid remedy for thirst. 
Will you please accept, my dear colonel, this 
barrel for the use of the troops at the front?’ ” 
—Washington Star. 


CALIFORNIA’S CHANGES. 


Of all the shake-ups in the National Guard 
consequent upon the putting into effect of the 
provisions of the Dick Law, that which has 
just taken place in California is the most start- 
ling. The Second Brigade has been abolished 
and Brig.-Gen. John A. Koster and his entire 
staff have been placed on the retired list. Gen- 
eral Koster has served twenty-two years with 
the California National Guard. He is an old 
Artillery officer and probably has a better un- 
derstanding of approximating azimuths, eleva- 
tion and direction than any other militia officer 
in California. Arrangements are being made 
to create sixteen companies of Coast Artillery 
Corps, and it is understood that General Kos- 
ter will be asked to take the position of the 
Chief of Artillery, with the rank of Colonel; 
but he has announced that he doesn’t care to 
accept the rank of Colonel in the same organ- 
ization in which he has held that of General. 


UNTIL THE MILLENNIUM. 


Col. H. O. S. Heistand, U. S. Army, in a 
speech delivered at the annual Army and Navy 
dinner of the Hamilton Club, Brooklyn, on 
April 27, gave utterance to the following preg- 
nant and practical words: 


There are those who believe that navies and 
armies are relics of barbarism and that they 
have no place in modern civilization. They 
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seem to believe that all difficulties arising be- 
tween nations ought to be adjusted by arbitra- 
tion without resort to arms. I agree with them 
as to arbitration, but to make arbitration effec- 
tive it must be supported by force. A board of 
arbitration is nothing more than an interna- 
tional court with jurisdiction extending over 
the territory and over the peoples of the na- 
tions signatory to its creation. Its decisions 
are no more than court judgments, and like all 
other court judgments become effective only by 
reason of the force of the government or gov- 
ernments which are behind them. 

All governments require force to preserve in- 
ternal peace and insure the tranquillity neces- 
sary to social order and commercial progress. 
I doubt if any government would consent to a 
limit being placed upon the extent of the force 
it sees fit to maintain for that or any other pur- 
pose; for that reason alone I doubt the possi- 
bility of any limitation of armament except the 
limit fixed by financial resources. Those who 
see in arbitration alone a substitute for war are 
theorists who neglect the existence of condi- 
tions. To make arbitration effective it must be 
accompanied by adequate armament. 

I admit that the military rivalry between na- 
tions has carried them well nigh, if not be- 
yond, a limit of taxation that cannot long be 
borne. Unless conditions be changed it will 
continue until governments become bankrupt 
and their populations beggared. 

It can be reduced only by agreement between 
the great nations of the earth that they will 
create a court of arbitration and submit to it 
all of their differences and once its decision is 
rendered that all of the other signatory parties 
will unite their forces to compel the one to 
accept and abide by that decision. Such a con- 
vention would leave every country free to build 
navies, to army and equip armies to any extent 
desired, for no country is strong enough to 
withstand the combined power of several. The 
practical reswlt would be a reduction of armies 
to the requirements of internal peace in each 
country and universal peace between countries. 
But the first step is to get the treaty, and it 
recalls to my mind the recipe of Uncle Remus 
for rabbit pie: “Fust you catch a nice fat 
rabbit.” 


MORO SCOUTS. 


HE War Department has recently issued 
an order organizing two companies of 
Moros as Philippine Scouts. The Moros are 
Mohammedans, and any oaths which the Mo- 
hammedans might make to a Christian would 
not be considered binding the moment they felt 
inclined to break them, because in the Koran 
they are not enjoined to be faithful to infidels, 
and that is what we Americans are, in their 
estimation. Unless the proper officers are 
placed over these men the experiment will not 
be a success. We must put officers over these 
men who are able to read the Koran, in a sym- 
pathetic spirit, and above all, men who do not 
identify themselves with chaplains in the army. 
Now the orders are that the uniform and 
equipment for these Americanized Moros are 
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to be the same as for other scouts. This is a 
mistake. No true Moro will wear a hat. The 
only thing he will wear is a fez cap. Any 
Moros that they will get who will dispense 
with the fez must be renegade Mohammedans 
—the least desirable class we can possibly get. 
Furthermore, the officers of these Moro scouts, 
when off duty and in the evening, and in fact 
at all times when they are not in the tropical 
sun, should wear the fez. That would_be ex- 
clusive proof that they were not inimical to 
Mohammedanism, because they are wearing 
the emblem of the Prophet. Moros, if handled 
right, should make excellent soldiers, since 
they are all born warriors. If not handled 
right they might prove a serious menace. 


TORPEDO BOAT FOR THE N. Y. 
NAVAL MILITIA. 


On a recent occasion the First Battalion of 
the New York Naval Militia, which has the 
U. S. S. Granite State as its headquarters, was 
reviewed by the Hon. Herbert L. Satterlee, for- 
merly Assistant-Secretary of the Navy. At 
one time Mr. Satterlee was an officer in this 
battalion. He spoke of the excellent work 
done by the New York Naval Militia, and 
referred to the fact that it is proposed to turn 
over to this battalion a modern torpedo boat. 
It is also proposed to send this battalion to 
Cuba or to Nova Scotia on the annual cruise. 


NEW CADET CHAPEL. 


The corner-stone of the new chapel at West 
Point was laid on April 5, under the direction 


of Colonel Hugh L. Scott, Superintendent of 
the Military Academy. It is expected that the 
building will be ready for worship within a 
year. The Cadet Chapel, which the new build- 
ing will replace, was completed in 1836. In 
glass cases set in its walls are many tattered 
battle flags, and on the south wall over the 
chancel is a beautiful painting, representing 
“War and Peace,” by the late Prof. Weir. It 
is a question whether these flags and this paint- 
ing will bear transportation to the new site. 


REGULAR SOLDIERS FOR THE 
NATIONAL GUARD. 


The War Department has added to the Mili- 
tia Regulations paragraphs providing that upon 
application of the Governors of States enlisted 
men of the Army will be detailed to assist in 
the theoretical and practical instruction of the 
organized militia. The period of detail is fixed 
at three years and the soldier detailed will not 
be eligible for re-detail until he shall have 
again served at least two years in the Army. 
These provisions will doubtless be taken ad- 
vantage of by many of the States, particularly 
those wherein the National Guard has been 
neglected by the State civil authorities. In 
some of the States, however, where the Na- 
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tional Guard is efficiently maintained, it is pos- 
sible that any benefit to be derived from the 
services of enlisted men would be offset by the 
effect on discipline. The enlisted man detailed 
is required to make, in addition to a bi-monthly 
personal report to the Adjutant-General of the 
Army, a quarterly report direct to the Chief 
of the Division of Militia Affairs, giving com- 
plete details of all drills and instruction given 
by him, and other work, if any, performed by 
direction or request of the State authorities. 
Some officers may not approve a plan involving 
the making and sending of a report by an en- 
listed man direct to the War Department over 
the head of the commanding officer of the 
organization with which he is serving. 


THE NINTH’S OFFICERS DINNER. 
Thirty-nine officers of the Ninth Infantry 
met recently to participate in their Quar- 


terly Regimental Dinner, one of the occasions 
which assists in the promotion of regimental 
esprit, for which the Ninth is noted through- 
out the service. Lieutenant-Colonel Butler 
performed the duties of toastmaster in an ex- 
cellent manner, interspersing his introductions 
with many witty stories and jokes. Captain B. 
P. Nicklin responded to the toast, “The Bach- 
elors,” in a very touching manner, offered a 
word of advice to the younger bachelors, offer- 
ing himself as a living example, and gave a 
very interesting desc ription of his return home 
from the Philippines via India, Suez Canal and 
Europe. Lieut. E. T. Smith gave a beautiful 
toast to “The Ladies.” Captain H. D. Wise 
toasted the “Filipino Scouts and Filipinos,” to 
which Captain Nicklin added a very appro- 
priate poem on “The Filipino Scout.” Chap- 
lain Bader responded to the toast, “The Church 
Militant.” 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPH IN THE 
NESOTA FIELD ARTILLERY. 


At the recent inspection and muster of Bat- 
tery “A” of the 1st Field Artillery, Minnesota 
National Guard, by Captain O. W. B. Farr, 
U. S. Army, the orders of Captain E. A. Meyer- 
ding, Battery Commander, were transmitted to 
the gun by wireless telegraph. This battery is 
stationed at St. Paul, Minn. The wireless 
telegraph apparatus was built by the signal de- 
tail of the battery. It is in portable form and 
is carried in a caisson limber. The current 
was provided by storage batteries and the 
aerials were improvised from brass curtain 
poles in jointed sections. The apparatus on 
the occasion mentioned was used in the army 
only, but it is expected that some improvements 
will be made and the apparatus tested under 
field conditions at the field artillery maneuvers 
to be held this summer at Sparta, Wis. 

The 1st Battery of New York is experiment- 
ing with a wireless telephone system of trans- 
mitting firing data from the battery .com- 
mander’s station to the guns when using 
indirect fire in the field, and it is proposed to 
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test out this system this month during target 
practice in the field near Peekskill, New York. 
It is probable that the wireless telephone ap- 
paratus may ultimately be made so efficient that 
its use for the purposes mentioned may be 
found practical. The distance from the battery 
commander’s station to the guns under normal 
cenditions would seldom exceed from half to 
three-quarters of a mile, and it would seem 
that for such a short distance a wireless tele 
phone would be practical, would save the time 
involved in laying the buzzer wire between 
these two points and would obviate the neces 
sity for repairs to the line, which occasionally 
have to be made when it is broken by wagons 
and artillery vehicles and animals of other 
commands passing over and breaking it. 








THE MISSISSIPPI SILVER SERVICE. 
beautiful silver service to be presented 

to the U. S. S. Mississippi on June 1 was sub- 
scribed for by the people of its sponsor-state. 
't consists of sixty-three pieces, and weighs 
approximately nore than 2,400 ounces; the cost 
Leing $7,2co. ‘The decorations have for their 
keyucte the magnolia (the State flower), the 
cotton boll (one of the State’s principal prod- 
ucts) and the seals of the State and the U. S. 
Navy. ‘hese themes are repeated on the vari- 
Ous pieces in cornection with diverse scenes 
and subjects of symbolic and historic interest 
to the Navy and the State of Mississippi. For 
example, the punch bowl, the largest and finest 


piece in the service, bears on its obverse and 
reverse, respecti ively, A eer of the present 
Mississippi and the old ship of the name, which 


was built at the Philadelphia Navy Yard and 
launched May s, 1841. An interesting feature 
in this connection is the fact that the subscrip- 
tions for this silver service have been collected 


largely by Mrs Eunice Miller Lockwood, the 
daughter of Lieutenant Miller, who com- 
manded the Confederate batteries which de- 


stroyed the old ship at Port Hudson on the 
Mississippi River, during the Civil War. The 
next piece in importance is the centerpiece for 
fruit or flowers, a massive piece of silver, 
whose beautiful decorations commemorate 
“Beauvoir,” its owner, Jefferson Davis, the old 
State Capitel Building at Jackson, and Her- 
nando de Soto, the discoverer of the Missis- 
sippi. very piece, large and small, is dec- 
orated with similar appropriateness and indi- 
viduality, and the beautiful service will com- 
pare favorably with that of any battleship in 
its meritcrious design and workmanship. It 
was made by J. E. Caldwell & Company, of 
Philadelphia, a house which has been notably 
successful in the designing of important silver 
services. Four other services of their produc- 
tion are already in the Navy, being owned by 
the Peinsyivania (the famous $25,000 service), 
the Jowa, the Xentucky, and the Nebraska. 
3esides their work on important silver ser- 
vices, Caldwell & Company have been very suc- 
cessful in designing every variety of prizes, 
trophies. cups, and presentation pieces, in silver 
and other metals. They gladly send photo- 
graphs and special designs on request. This 
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horse also designed, and executes, the famous 
Carnegie nero medal and specializes in the de- 
signing and making of bronze tablets to com- 
memorate hi-torical events and records. 

For the brides of the post or the ship, and 
for birthday and other personal gifts, the silver, 
gein and jewelry stocks of Caldwell & Com- 
pany permit the greatest variety of selection, 
from the very inexpensive to the richest and 
most claborate. With modern business meth- 
ods, speedy postal and express service, and 
tlieir policy of sending goods on approval, one 
may make purchases over a distance of a 


thousand miles or more as satisfactorily as by 
a personal visit. 


ANTI-TYPHOID VACCINE. 


The treatment of vaccination against typhoid 
has been officially adopted by the medical 
authorities in the army, and will be gradually 
introduced as volunteers offer themselves for 
vaccination. Enlisted men of the Hospital 
Corps were among the first to volunteer. It is 
the plan of the medical officers of the army to 
vaccinate everyone connected with the Hospital 
Corps, because they are especially liable to 
contagion from typhoid patients. It is hoped 
that the immunity enjoyed by members of the 
Hospital Corps will stimulate interest among 
the regular soldiers and will induce them to 
request vaccination. The method has been so 
successful in the British Army that vaccina- 
tion, heretofore voluntary, will probably soon 
become compulsory. During the Boer War 
approximately 100,000 British soldiers were 
vaccinated against typhoid. 


FORWARD 
GUN. 


Whether your shell hits the target or not, 
Your cost is a few hundred dollars a shot! 
You thing of noise and flame and power, 
We feed you a hundred barrels of flour. 
Each time you speak your flame is fed 
With twenty thousand loaves of bread. 
Silence! A million hungry men 
Seek bread to fill their mouths again. 
F. WRIGHT, 
Third bench, City Park, San Francisco. 
The foregoing was posted on the bulletin- 
board of the U. S. S. Nebraska, shortly before 
she left San Francisco with the battle fleet on 
the continuation of their “around the world” 
cruise, and called forth the following protest 
from the gun addressed: 
TO THE KNOCKER. 
You say a million hungry men _ 
Seek bread to fill their mouths again, 
And bid me hush my voice of power, 
Lest 1 their rations should devour. 
But do you know, who censure me, 
The price that bought your liberty? 
Your fathers bore a grievous yoke: 
"Twas lifted when my ancestors spoke! 
A race of your brothers in slavery toiled: 
My kind cleansed the blot that your country’s 
" name soiled! 


TO THE PORT 12-INCH 


A tyrant-ruled island: a battleship’s fate: 

My brothers avenged, yet my speech you hate! 

Wherever I go, backed by true loyal men, 

My voice speaks freedom, and plenty again. 

My might gave you freedom a living to make, 

Yet = would begrudge the few loaves that I 
take. 

If from hunger you suffer, go work for release, 

Secure in the knowledge that I’ll guard your 
peace. 

Get busy and earn it, you’re not seeking bread; 

You know where to find it, but want to be fed. 

Go, work like a man, and remember, my son, 

A true friend and protector is each 12-inch gun. 

DALE B. SIGE. 


NAVAL STRATEGY. 

[N our April issue we gave, under the caption 

“How to Run Our Navy,” the “general 
principles governing naval organization.” An 
article on Naval Strategy, by Rear-Admiral 
Luce, designed to elucidate those principles, 
which it does with abundant amplitude of illus- 
tration, appeared in the last number of the 
Naval Institute Proceedings. It is laid down 
as a cardinal principle that the Secretary of the 
Navy must be furnished, by law, with ‘“‘an ad- 
visory body, equipped, not with advice merely, 
but with reasons. * * * It is expedient that 
this advisory body be composed of several per- 
sons * * * but the principle of undivided 
responsibility would dictate that one, only, of 
them should be responsible for the advice given 
to the common superior—the Secretary.” And 
further, “The advisory body should be taken 
entirely from the class to which belongs the 
conduct of war, and upon whom will fail, in 
war, the responsibility for the use of the in- 
struments and for the results of the measures 
which they recommend.” 

In brief, this “advisory body” must be com- 
posed of naval strategists of the first order. 
What it is to be a naval strategist one may 
learn from the article under consideration. 
Congress has furnished the Secretary of the 
Navy with an expert adviser on all matters 
connected with the construction of ships; one 
on questions relating to ordnance and gunnery; 
one on steam engineering and one on the equip- 
ment of ships, all of which may be found in the 
commercial world, but on the vital question of 
naval strategy, which cannot be found outside 
the naval profession, Congress has persistently 
refused to furnish the Secretary of the Navy 
with an expert adviser. 

The “advisory body composed of several per- 
sons,” referred to in General Principles, is 
nothing more or less than a Naval General 
Staff. It is in that “body” that the naval 
strategist finds his natural place. Unfortu- 
nately, the term seems abhorrent to an unin- 
formed public, just as the title “Admiral” was 
at one time associated with a title of nobility 
and regarded as “un-American.” Now we 
have chaplain-admirals, doctor-admirals and 
pay-admirals, and the bulwarks of democracy 
remain unshaken! The Army General Staff 
has revealed the fact that its existence is not a 
menace to American institutions; but, whereas 
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the Army General Staff numbers about forty 
members, a Naval General Staff would consist 
of about ten members. But it is no time now 
to haggle over names. Let Congress grant to 
the Secretary of the Navy an “advisory body 
composed of several persons upon whom will 
fall the responsibility for the conduct of war,” 
and it matters little by what term that body 
may be designated. The members of that body 
must be naval strategists, as already observed. 
During a great war all the operations of the 
English Navy were controlled by the brains of 
the English Admiralty. What we want now 
are “the brains” to control the military opera- 
tions of the United States Navy. 

The author sums up the whole question in 
the final paragraph, which we commend to 
the careful consideration of all friends of the 
Navy: 

“We put it fairly and squarely to the naval 
profession, to the public generally (but more 
especially to Congress), if the operation of war, 
involving naval strategy, as we have endeav- 
ored to define and illustrate it, can be success- 
fully conducted save by a directorate (a Naval 
General Staff), composed in part, at least, of 
those who have made the study of the Science 
and Art of War their chief occupation.” 


THE “PANTHER” PAMPHLET. 


To officers stationed at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard and attached to the ships at 
that yard, held a meeting on board the Panther 
recently to discuss conditions now existing at 
our Navy Yards with respect to, organization 
and administration. The object of the meeting 
was to crystallize the opinion of the service at 
large. It was the sense of the meeting that an 
association be formed into which all naval offi- 
cers should be invited. The object and func- 
tion of this was to collect, collate, study and 
disseminate information regarding existing and 
possible systems of naval administration. 

Naval officers are, by regulations, prohibited 
from attempting to influence legislation in any 
way not approved by the Navy Department. 
They are permitted and requested to submit to 
the department suggestions for advancing the 
interests and increasing the efficiency of the 
Navy. Combinations for combating the views 
of superiors, or for weakening their authority, 
are unmilitary, subversive of discipline, and are 
forbidden by statute. Combinations or asso- 
ciations for study, mutual education and har- 
monizing of views and opinions, are not open 
to objection. Co-operation, co-ordination, har- 
mony and unanimity of opinion is vital to the 
acceptance of such good ideas as might be pre- 
sented to the department. Hence the pro- 
posed association. 

In order to cover the expenses of the asso 
ciation’s work, the Panther committee provis- 
ionally fixed the amount to be contributed by 
each officer joining the association at one-fifth 
of one per cent. of his current yearly pay (ex- 
clusive of allowances); provided, that such 
sum should not in any case exceed $10. 

Heretofore views and suggestions of naval 
officers have been forwarded to Washington by 


individuals, who have not, as a rule, been 
powerful enough to disinter their communica- 
tions from the pigeon-holes in which they so 
often found a prompt burial. What would be 
the use of official pigeon-holes if naval officers 
associated themselves together, compared views 
and passed recommendations as a_ body? 
Hence the squelching of the attempt of the 
Panther committee to form an association, a 
proceeding which was entirely within the 
rights of that committee, and the object of 
which was a most laudable one—the earnest 
study of the broad subject of naval administra- 
tion, with a view to maximum efficiency. 


THE SQUELCHED PROPOSITIONS 


Pending the forming of the association, the 
following propositions were submitted for con- 
sideration: 

(1) For the highest efficiency of the service 
the military branch should, under the Secre- 
tary, be supreme in all matters of both person- 
nel and matériel 

(2) So long as the Bureau system adminis- 
tration of the Navy Department exists, there 
should be, at each Navy Yard, an officer of the 
same corps as the Bureau Chief, or an officer of 
the line, charged with the direction and inspec- 
tion of work done by or for that Bureau; all 
these heads of Departments should be co-ordi- 
nale in authority and should be subject to a 
common superior, an officer of the line, known 
as the Executive, who should be the immediate 
manager of the Mechanical Department. The 
office of Captain of the Yard should be aboi- 
ished, its functions to devolve upon the Execu- 
tive. 

The Committee set forth the disadvantages 
of the present plan of Navy Yard administra- 
tion, as promulgated by Mr. Newberry in Jan- 
uary last, as follows: 


DISADVANTAGES OF SECRETARY NEWBERRY’S PLAN 

1. It deprives the Commandant of real.com- 
mand. 

2. It deprives line officers of all real author- 
ity in Navy Yards. 

3. It places technical work in ordnance, 
steam, electricity, and civil engineering in the 
hands of officers who are experts in naval 
architecture only. 

4. It places work and design for naval ma- 
terial for the fleet in the hands of officers who 
never go to sea and are never called upon to 
use the machinery and devices they design, 
build and repair. 

5. It places in the hands of naval construc 
tors so much work foreign to the profession in 
which they are skilled that their own proper 
work is deprived of a large measure of the 
supervision which they should be free to give 
to it. 

6. It deprives officers of the line of all ef- 
fective power to design, construct, repair and 
improve the devices which they are called upon 
to use and upon the efficiency of which and 
their effective use the efficiency of the fleet and 
the safety of the Nation depends. 

7. It deprives line officers of all valuable 
opportunity to perfect their knowledge of me- 
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chanical processes and to supplement, by prac- 
tical shop experience, their theoretical knowl- 
edge of mechanics, machinery and shop work. 

8. It deprives the fleet (for which Navy 
Yards exist) of the services of officers skilled 
by practical experience in estimating for, plan- 
ning and executing repairs and improvements 
in material. 

g. It will result in making ships less self- 
sustaining in the matter of repairs, make more 
frequent visits to Navy Yards necessary, in- 
creased cost and decreased effectiveness of re- 
pairs and changes. 

10. It will necessitate either an increased 
number of naval constructors or the employ- 
ment of civilian experts (or both) at Navy 
Yards at greatly increased cost to the Govern- 
ment and decreased efficiency. 

11. It will establish an ineradicable cause of 
discontent, friction and consequent _ineffi- 
ciency. 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION, 


As no merely destructive criticism is entitled 
to serious consideration, a plan should be pro- 
posed to take the place of the present plan if 
action by the administration is to be hoped for. 
Fortunately, there is now in operation a naval 
manufacturing plant, the organization of which 
has proved itself in many years of successful 
operation; the work done by this plant is of the 
highest quality, of the extreme of technical and 
mechanical difficulty, and is done at a satisfac- 
torily low cost as compared with similar work 
done by private establishments. The plant re- 
ferred to is the Naval Gun Factory at the 
Washington Navy Yard. At that factory the 
material is designed, plans and specifications 
prepared, finished article turned out, machines 
bought and erected, buildings constructed, and 
all the work of a Navy Yard and of a huge 
machine shop conducted by, or under the direct 
and active supervision of line officers only. 
With this efficient and satisfactory establish- 
ment as a model the preparation of a plan of 
Navy Yard administration resolves itself into a 
simple problem. (It may not be out of place 
to note here that the present Commandant of 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard, who prepared 
and issued the orders which were canceled by 
the Navy Department, has had sixteen years 
of duty at the Gun Factory, during six years 
of which he was its Superintendent. ) 

THE COMMANDANT to be in entire con- 
trol, actual as well as nominal, of every branch, 
military and mechanical, of the Yard under his 
command, subject only to the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

AN ASSISTANT to be provided for the 
Commandant who shall be a line officer, shall 
be the Executive provided for by Sec. 1469 of 
the Revised Statutes, and shall. under the 
Commandant and as “Executive,” be the Man- 
ager of the Mechanical Department. (There is, 
properly speaking, no Manufacturing Depart- 
ment at a Navy Yard where manufacturing is 
done to a great extent, Navy Yards being Re- 
pair Yards rather than Manufacturing Yards.) 

EACH INSPECTOR will, under the Execu- 
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tive, have charge of the planning, preparation 
of drawings, specifications and estimates for, 
and carrying to ultimate completion of, all 
work placed under his charge. 

PRECEDENCE OF WORK, assignment of 
machines, management of shops, all to be de- 
termined by the Executive, who will also as- 
sign officers as Superintendents of shops. 

A TIME AND COST DEPARTMENT 
will determine the cost of material and the 
cost of labor, and from these the cost of the 
work done. This Department is a check on the 
efficiency of the Mechanical Department and 
is directly under the Commandant. This De- 
partment shall keep the record of the expendi- 
tures under each appropriation and shall keep 
the Executive informed of the unexpended bal- 
ances, This Department shall pay all work- 
men. 

In the term “INSPECTORS” it is intended 
to include an Inspector of Machinery, an In- 
spector of Construction, an Inspector of Ord- 
nance, an Inspector of Equipment and an In- 
spector of Public Works. All of these are to 
be line officers, except the Inspectors of Con- 
struction and of Public Works, who would be 
a naval constructor and a civil engineer, re- 
spectively. 

There would be but one LABOR ROLL and 
all workmen would be under the direct control 
of the Executive. 


ADVANTAGES OF REORGANIZATION PLAN. 

The advantages of the plan proposed by the 
Panther Committee are set forth as follows: 

1. Commandant’s authority supreme and 
actual. 

2. An executive established as Manager of 
the Mechanical Department who is provided 
for by statute and under whom all officers can, 
therefore, lawfully serve. 

3. Services of all naval officers made avail- 
able as experts in planning, executing and in- 
specting work, both original and repair. 

4. Complete consolidation of all shop work 
and drafting and clerical forces. 

5. Time and cost department established as 
a critic of each class of work, as a check on 
economy, and independent of all mechanical 
branches. 

6. Increased number of naval constructors 
and employment of civilian experts rendered 
unnecessary. 

7. Naval constructors enabled to give to 
their proper work their undivided attention. 

8. Opportunity given to the younger sea- 
going officers to perfect themselves in the prac- 
tical details of their profession and to obtain 
practical knowledge in the special branches for 
which they are best suited. 

9. Brings to the work of design, improve- 
ment and repair of shipboard devices the 
knowledge and experience of sea-going officers. 

10. Provides a system of Navy Yard organ- 
ization that correlates with the necessary or- 
ganizations on board ship, thereby increasing 
the efficiency of work for the fleet and of the 
fleet itself, the ultimate object of all endeavor. 
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All honorably discharged officers, soldiers, sailors and acting assistant surgeons of the 
Regular and Volunteer Army, Navy and Marine Corps of the United States who honorably 
served, during the war with Spain or in the incidental insurrection in the Philippines prior to 


July 4, 1902, and all officers or enlisted men, in the U. S. Revenue Cutter Service, on any 
vessel assigned to duty under the control of the U. S. Army or Navy Departments, during 








HOW TO FORM A VETERANS’ CAMP. 





such war or insurrection, prior to said date, are eligible to membership. 


Ten eligibles at least are required to form a 
camp. Application blanks may be had by 
writing to the Adjutant-General, U. S. W. V., 
Hartford, Conn. The application, when com- 
pleted, should be forwarded to National Head- 
quarters through Department Headquarters, if 
a department exists in State where camp is 
formed; otherwise direct to National Head- 
quarters, with charter fee of $5.00, which pro- 
vides handsomely engrossed charter, and copies 
of Rules and Regulations, Ritual and Book of 
Ceremonies. The camp should be named after 
a comrade not living, or after a city or town, 
a regiment or ship, or in commemoration of a 
battle. A typewritten list of the names of the 
signers of application should be transmitted 
therewith, in order that there may be no errors 
in engrossing these names on the charter. 

After application has been returned ap- 
proved, a meeting should be called at once for 
the election of officers, list of which is to be 
found on the reverse side of blank, and at this 
meeting decision should be made as to the 
amount of muster-in fee and yearly dues to be 
charged by the camp. According to the Rules 
and Regulations, the muster-in fee must be at 
least $1.00. The average fee of our camps, 
however, is $2.00, and the average yearly dues 
are $3.00, payable quarterly in advance. 

On the requisition blanks, with which the 
camp will be furnished, will be found a list of 
supplies issued by National Headquarters, and 
it is important that each new camp should pro- 
vide itself with the emblems of our organiza- 
tion, at least with lapel buttons to be distributed 
on the occasion of the muster-in ceremony. 
Advice will be given regarding other supplies, 
especially books and blanks which are required 
in order that the camp may conduct its busi- 
ness properly. 

Arrangements for the muster-in of camps 
will be made by Department Headquarters in 
case a department exists; otherwise, by Na- 
tional Headquarters. Only the names of those 
reported as having been mustered in will be 
engrossed on the charter, but a reasonable 


extension of time may be granted in order to 
permit the initiation of those of the signers of 
the application who did not present themselves 
to the Mustering Officer, or of those who may 
decide to join the camp before the list is closed. 

The muster-in ceremony completes the or- 
ganization of the camp, and even if, for any 
reason, the charter is delayed, the camp is fully 
competent to take up its business, which should 
be done without delay. All camps of the Uni- 
ted Spanish War Veterans are given every pos- 
sible assistance and encouragement by National 
and Department Headquarters or both, all let- 
ters are answered promptly, and all requisitions 
filled without delay. 

_Every new camp of the United Spanish War 
\ eterans should at once enter into a sphere of 
usefulness by the development of a spirit of 
good comradeship and of helpfulness to all in 
its membership, and by special devotion to the 
principles of patriotism and good citizenship, to 
the end that it shall win the respect of all the 
people and be a power for good to its members 
and to the community in which it exists. 





HISTORY OF SPANISH-AMERICAN, 
WAR VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Peace reigned so long in the country after 
the great Civil War that it had come to be be- 
lieved that the Society of Sons of Veterans was 
the logical successor in memorial military or- 
ganizations of the Grand Army of the Republic 
—‘‘the disappearing Army’”—as it has been 
called. But the brief, yet momentous conflict 
with Spain, a conflict that has changed the map 
of the world, raised up a new army of fighting 
men, and its veterans have come to be recog- 
nized as the successors of the veterans of the 
Civil War. 

The United Spanish War Veterans is an 
organization composed of the men who served 
in the war with Spain, in the United States, on 
high seas, or in foreign lands, or in the Philip- 
pine insurrection and in the China campaigns. 
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A Watch Becoming 
Officers and Gentlemen 


Lord 
Elgin 


The value of any watch is marked'by 
its time-keeping qualities, and in this 
respect the Lord Elgin is identical with 
every Elgin Watch—possesses the 
same features of infallible accur- 
acy, reliability and durability that 
have made the Elgin the Standard 
of America and superior to any 
foreign-made watches. 

The Lord Elgin is a stylish, thin 
watch, genteel in appearance but 
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in temperature or atmospheric 
condition, jar, jolt or the con- 
cussion of heavy guns—even 
when fired in turrets. 

The Lord Elgin is made in four 
grades, 7, 15, 17, and 17 jewels 
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cases and 25 year filled cases. 

The Lord Elgin is cased at the 
factory and timed in the case, 
and is guaranteed to be accurate 
always—under any conditions. 
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you the Lord Elgin. 
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It is the result of the amalgamation of three 
organizations of Spanish War soldiers. The 
largest of these was the Spanish War Veterans, 
instituted at Washington, D. C., in May, 1899. 
A call was issued by Capt. J. Waller Mitchell 
for a meeting and 200 men responded and the 
permanent organization was formed. Letters 
were sent to veterans in other parts of the 
country, asking them to co-operate in the for- 
mation of a National Society. The first con- 
vention was held in September, 1899, and 
attended by delegates from many states. Some 
of them were men who had also fought in the 
Civil War on opposing sides of that great con- 
flict. For the first Commander-in-Chief, two 
names were brought forward—those of General 
Warren Keifer, of Ohio, and Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, then Governor of New York. Gen- 
eral Keifer was chosen by a close vote, and 
only perhaps because Colonel Roosevelt was 
not present. Since that time a national con- 
vention has been held each year, and the Com- 
mznder-in-Chief elected at each convention 
were: General Nelson A. Miles, elected at the 
second Washington convention; General Wil- 
liani 1. Hubbell, elected at Buffalo; Colonel M. 
Emmert Urell, elected at Detroit; Major Har- 
old C. McGrew, at Indianapolis; Captain Wil- 
liam E. English, at Indianapolis; Major Chas. 
R. Miller, at Cleveland, Ohio; Captain Hamil- 
ton Ward, at Buffalo; Captain Walter S. Hale, 
at Cedar Point, Ohio, and Captain Chas. W. 
Newton, at Boston. 

During the year 1903 an organization known 
as the Spanish-American War Veterans was 
amalgamated with the Spanish War Veterans, 
and still another known as the Service Men of 
the Spanish War, was also merged in 1904, and 
the present name, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, acopted. 

The organization has now grown to a*point 
where it has more than 50,000 members in the 
United Siates and the Philippines, with a de- 
partment organization in each state and camps 
in all of the large and many of the smaller 
cities of the country. 

It is a secret organization, with a beautiful 
ritual and with pass-words, signs, grips and 
paroles, intended to protect the members in 
their charitable deeds from imposters. Two of 
the most important teachings of the ritual and 
the obligation taken by each member are the 
observance of Memorial Day and _ charity 
toward sick and disabled and unfortunate sol- 
diers of the Spanish-American War and their 
dependents. 

The purposes and objects of this organiza- 
tion are, to promote its best interests and gen- 
eral welfare of those and the dependants of 
those who entered the service of the United 
States and took part in either the Spanish- 
American War, the Philippine insurrection or 
the Chinese expedition, to encourage the love 
of all, and to strive for universal liberty, equal 
rights, and justice to all men, to conserve the 
great principles of freedom, patriotism and 
humanity, above all to teach and practice good 
citizenship in time of peace, which exemplifies 
patriotism. as much as the service of one’s 
country in time of war. 
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Those who served with Comrade Frederick 
H. Clinton, formerly of Co. “K,” 2o1st N. Y. 
Vol. Inf., and Co. “F,” 27th U. S. Vol. Inf., 
are requested to communicate their names and 
addresses to Walter L. Piper, No. 7 Hammond 
Street, Bangor, Me. 

GROWING. 

New camps of the U. S. W. V.: Hudson 
B. Moore Camp, No. 78, New York, at New- 
burgh; Thomas Fitzgerald Camp, No. 79, New 
York, at White Plains; Sergeant Charles 
Smith Camp, No. 81, at Sackett’s Harbor; 
Malcolm W. Rafferty Camp, No. 80, at Long 
Island City. 

Dept. Commander Walter S. Reynolds 
(Pennsylvania),who is a member of the Legis- 
lature, has introduced a bill providing for a 
State pension for veterans of the Spanish war. 

The launching of Camp J. C. Brown, No. 31, 
Dept. of Michigan, with thirty-four charter 
members, was effected on April 14, at the 
Armory Co. “D,” Second Infantry, Mich. N.G., 
Big Rapids, Mich. All the officers but one 
were members of the Thirty-fourth Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry. The Commander of the 
camp is Lieut. E. W. Minier, of Co. “D,” Sec- 
ond Infantry, Mich. N. G. 








Col. Edward J. Gihon, 1908 Commander 
Department of Mass., U. S. W. V., on learning 
that employees of the Boston Elevated Railway 
were prohibited from wearing the U. S. W. V. 
button on their uniform, made representations 
to Gen. Wm. A. Bancroft, which resulted in 
the amendment of the rules of that railroad, as 
follows: “Any employee who is a member of 
any organization representing service in war 
time in the Army or Navy of the United States 
may wear the bronze button or rosette of such 
organization in the upper left-hand lapel but- 
tonhole of the double-breasted uniform coat, 
or upon the left-hand corner of the collar of 
the single-breasted coat.” 





$ CAPTAINS 
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OVERWORKED 
_At the request of the Cuban Government the 
United States has sent three army captains to that 


island to instruct the Cuban generals how to drill 
their troops —News item. 
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U. S. W. V. ENCAMPMENTS IN JUNE. 

At Bayonne, N. J., June 19, department en- 
campment of New Jersey. At Mt. Carmel, Pa. 
(date not yet fixed), department encampment 
of Pennsylvania. At St. Joseph, Mo. (date not 
yet fixed), department encampment of Mis- 
souri. Comrades are invited to be present. 
Dates can be ascertained from local camps. 


The Department of Missouri, U. S. W. V., is 
arranging for its annual reunion at Lake Con- 
trary, St. Joseph, Mo., on June 21, 22 and 23, 
to which all ex-soldiers and sailors of the 
Spanish-American War and the Philippine In- 
surrection, either in the United States, on high 
seas, and in foreign lands, are invited. There 
will be a grand street parade of military organ- 
izations and visitors, G. A..R., the Military 
Order of Serpents, big Field Day sports, and a 
sham battle between local and military com- 
panies, under the direction of Major C. C. 
Macdonald, Fourth Infantry, N. G. Mo., camp- 
fire and grand ball. 


W. Martin Watson, Judge-Advocate, U. S. 
W. V., Department of the State of New York, 
has written a very able and effective reply to 
the Civil Service Reform Association, which 
has taken a stand in New York against the 
giving of preferences in Civil Service examina- 
tions to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War. Mr. Watson’s reply effectually squelches 
the specious theory that preference given to 
veterans places military expediency above the 
public service. He shows that no Civil Service 
examination can test a man’s habit of 
obedience, his discipline, his self-control or his 
courage, and points out that an honorable dis- 
charge from the army is one of the best recom- 
mendations the employer can ask. The United 
States goes to the trouble of breaking men in, 
weeding the worst men out, and branding the 
quitters as deserters. If a man has served out 
his term in the army and has a good conduct 
discharge, that goes to prove that he obeys or- 
ders, that he goes where he is told, and does 
what he is told. The States of Michigan and 
Ohio ten years ago prescribed that “all honor- 
ably discharged soldiers, sailors and marines of 
the United States shall be preferred for ap- 
pointment.” Wisconsin grants to veterans an 
additional five per cent. in examinations. Min- 
nesota, with no Civil Service system, provides 
that residents “who enlisted in the army or 
navy during the Spanish-American War may 
be permitted to pursue any course or courses in 
the University of Minnesota without the pay- 
ment of tuition.” Other States ought to get into 
line and register their practical appreciation of 
the men who answered the call of Uncle Sam 


in 1898. 





A GEM OF THE OCEAN, 


CAGAYAN DE SULU is one of the islands 
_ which were inadvertently left out of the 
Paris treaty and for which the United States 
paid $100,000. There are nine islands in this 
group, but only one other is inhabited. 
Cagayan comprises twenty-eight square 
miles. One mountain peak rises to a height of 
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1,000 feet. Two fresh and one salt water lakes 
are interesting phenomena of the island. 

The fresh-water lakes lie adjoining the salt- 
water basin, but some fifty feet higher, with a 
rock wall 200 feet in thickness separating them. 
The fresh water spills into the salt water. 
These lakes have no visible supply. There are 
seven or eight extinct craters on the island and 
two interesting caves. One of these craters, 
some two miles from the shore, has an open- 
ing of forty feet across. It is claimed by the 
Moros to have no bottom. A_ cocoanut 
dropped into it, they say, will appear outside 
at sea. One of the caves has a 600-foot stretch 
of opening with an average of 12 feet in height. 
The island has no surface rivers, but springs 
abound everywhere. The land is exceedingly 
fertile; cocoanuts flourish alike in the lowest 
and highest points. The population of 4,000 is 
entirely Moro. The island is celebrated for the 
large number of Hadjis (people who have 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca). In 1906 seven 
men made the pilgrimage. There are four or 
five women Hadjis. Datu Ambil is the head 
of all the tribes. Other chiefs of inferior rank 
have immediate advisory powers. 

The tradition is that the island was formerly 
inhabited by Filipinos from Cuyos, and that 
within two generations the Moros drove them 
out. In support of this tradition is the abun- 
dance of Filipino names retained by the Moros. 

An English admiral visited this island in 
1807 and described it as the “gem of the 
ocean.” We have always balked at the un- 
wieldy element in the figure of speech as ap- 
plied to a continent and it may be after all that 
the admiral was right and that Mr. Stratton 





has picked up the real gem.—Mindanao 
Herald. _— 
By error, the verses, “The Old Color- 


Bearer,” in our May number, were credited to 


“G. W. Taylor.” The author of these inspiring 
lines is Lieut. G. A. Taylor, C. A. C., U.S. 
Army. 
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MINDANAO ELOPEMENTS. 


HERE is a custom connected with the nine 
o’clock evening bath of Mindanao maid- 
ens called “Magsaggow.” If a young man has 
picked out a girl that he desires to marry and 
does not wish to go through the preliminaries 
required by the recognized method, he lies in 
wait near the swimming pool. When his 
chosen one is in the midst of her bath, he 
swoops down upon her and carries her off to 
the chief. There is a standing fine of fifty 
pesos for this practice; also. the recognized 
price of a maiden is two slaves, or eighty pesos. 
The young man pays the one hundred and 
thirty pesos as soon as he gets to the chief and 
is immediately married. By adopting this 
method, the young man gains some excitement, 
for if the maiden’s father reaches the chief first 
he will be killed. He also saves seventy-five 
pesos in money and a four months’ wait. 

A variation of the practice “Magsaggow”’ is 
as follows: A young man decides upon the 
girl he wants to marry, tells his chief his inten- 
tions, and takes two of his friends and goes to 
the girl’s home. He and his friends rush the 
house. His friends guard the door and the 
young man hunts out his intended, twists her 
hair around his hand and then draws his bolo. 
When the girl’s father tries to drive them out, 
the young man threatens to kill the girl. At 
this point the chief appears and commands 
peace. The young man pays the fine and the 
price of the girl and is immediately married. 

An instance of the first kind recently hap- 
pened in Parang. A young man captured the 
maiden he wanted and started for the chief’s 
house with her. The other girls ran screaming 
to tell the captured one’s father and he, with 
some of his men, took their bolos and started 
on a run for the chief’s house. They were too 
late, however, for when they arrived the tom- 
tom was being beaten outside the chief’s house, 
denoting that he had given protection to the 
young man and the girl. The girl’s mother fell 
on the beater of the tom-tom and tried to 
break it, but it was too late. The young man 
and the girl were immediately married —Min- 
danao Herald. 


INSURANCE IN THE ARMY. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, which has been known long and 
favorably to Army and Navy officers for the 
liberality of its contracts, has made an an- 
nouncement that is of considerable interest to 
both branches of the service. 

It has always been the object of The Pru- 
dential to broaden and liberalize its policies as 
rapidly as experience demonstrated the possi- 
bility of doing so. This rule of action has 
applied to its entire business and Army and 
Navy officers have always had special consid- 
eration by the Company. 

In accordance with the above plan, The Pru- 
dential has just determined to issue all its 
policies, except term policies, to Commissioned 
Officers at the same low rates charged civilians. 

The Prudential conducts its business uaon 
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the non-participating plan, which means that 
its policies are all guaranteed and very low in 
cost. In fact the rates of The Prudential are 
among the lowest in the world. 

Commissioned Officers seeking the protection 
of sound Life Insurance for their families (and 
who does not need it?) will now be able to 
obtain life insurance in The Prudential at ex- 
ceptionally low cost. 

This reduction will apply not only to policies 
issued hereafter, but in dccordance with the 
Company’s usual practice of giving present 
policyholders the advantage of every new con- 
cession, all Army and Navy officers who are 
now insured at a higher rate in The Prudential 
will have their premiums reduced at the time 
their next notices are sent out by the company. 

No extra premiums will be charged on ac- 
count of service in the Philippines, Porto Rico 
or Cuba, and the extra premium for Panama 
service will be reduced. 

The Company’s practice of paying upon re- 
quest one-half of the claim in case of death at 
a distant point will be continued. 

The Prudential suggests that Army and 
Navy officers contemplating life insurance 
should examine The Prudential policy before 
making a decision. 


OIL ON THE ISTHMUS. 


The revocable license granted the Union Oil 
Company of California, January 10, 1906, to 
operate and maintain a pipe-line for the trans- 
mission and delivery of oil in the Canal Zone, 
has been amended. The license provided that 
the company should pay into the treasury of 
the Canal Zone the sum of $500 a month for 
the support of the public schools, and should 
furnish to the Isthmian Canal Commission and 
the Panama Railroad Company such crude oil 
as might be desired at the rate of 90 cents a 
barrel. The license as amended does away 
with the monthly payment of $500, places the 
price of oil at $1.10 per barrel for a period of 
six years, from April 1, 1909, guarantees the 
use of between 30,000 and 60,000 barrels of oil 
per month, and provides that no taxes be col- 
lected on account of the government of the 
Canal Zone during the term of the agreement, 
which expires April I, 1915. 

The first deliveries of oil were made in 
August, 1006. The pipe-line was completed 
across the Isthmus in November, 1907, and the 
oil has been used by the Commission in quan- 
tities varying from a few hundred barrels to 
20,c00 barrels or more each month since that 
time. Experience of two years demonstrated to 
the Union Oil Company that it could not con- 
tinue the contract except at a loss, and ar- 
rangements were therefore made to withdraw 
from the Isthmus. As the use of oil as fuel 


has proved convenient and economical to the 
Commission and the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, the license has been amended on condi- 
tion that the Union Oil Company will continue 
the delivery of oil. 
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